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Preface 


No modern religious writer has made more 
effective use of the “parable” than the Rev. 
Mark Guy Pearse; and none has a more 
charming gift of picturesque description. 

These features are so conspicuous in all his 


writings that no apology need be made for the 


appearance of the present volume, which aims at 


bringing together some of the gems of parable 


and picture scattered through his numerous 


works, 


Preface 


The compiler gratefully acknowledges the kind- 
ness of Mr, Pearse in permitting the extracts to 
be made; also the kind assistance rendered by 
the Rev. Arthur E. Gregory in passing the book 
_ through the press. 
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Parables of the Field 


Tf thou art worn and hard beset 
With sorrows, that thou wouldst forget, 
If thou wouldst read a lesson, that will keep 


Thy heart from fainting, and thy soul from sleep, 
Go to the woods and hills !—WNo tears 


Dim the sweet look that Nature wears. 


LONGFELLOW. 


EARTH’S PLAINT 


We are His workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works.—EPH. ii. 10. 


“Rest, rest, perturbed earth! 
Oh! rest, thou doleful mother of mankind!” 
A spirit sang in tones more plaintive than the wind ; 
‘From regions where no evil thing has birth 
I come—thy stains to wash away, 
Thy cherished fetters to unbind, 
To open thy sad eyes upon a milder day.” 
WORDSWORTH. 
AN the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth. So all begins—wzth 
God. What despair had settled upon 
the earth, if she turned elsewhere than unto God! 
Here is the great, black, shapeless earth, without 
form and void. A waste of waters, wrapt in 
darkness, tossed in ceaseless storm, without a ray 
of light, without a breath of life, a blot upon 


creation. 
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Think of this desolate earth, looking away to 
some sister world, and hearing of its fairness— 
brilliantly shining, decked with beauty, where trees 
and flowers and rippling brooks make up a 
paradise, where happy life sports on the land, and 
through the air and sea. Earth turns to herself, 
where through the dreadful darkness the waves 
sweep restlessly, and wild winds moan as if God 
had forsaken her. What hope is there for her? 
Can she bid a sun to shine? Can she set the 
water’s bounds, or bring in the mystery of life, 
wondrous and teeming life? “No hope,” moans 
the poor earth, looking forth into its darkness. 
Stay, earth! God, the Almighty God, bends over 
thee. He decked thy sister worlds with beauty, 
and made them what they are. He can speak, and 
lo, all thy dreary waste shall become a paradise. 

Ah, so do we despair if we look within! All 
is dark, empty, desolate. Restless in our fierce 
desires, haunted with a sense of deep wants, what 
can we do? We look away at the great lights 
above us. “Ah,” we sigh within ourselves, “ if I 
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were only like such an one; so good, so noble, so 
devoted! But within me, alas, all is so cold, so 
dark, so empty!” Stay; for thee, my soul, God 
has revealed His will—His purpose. He comes 
to put forth His gracious power within us, that we 
may become complete and perfected—made like 
unto the Son of God Himself. 

Think again how this void and formless world 
appeals to its Creator. In the beginning He had 
created it, with its vast capacities and stores of 
minerals and wealth. Could He leave it unfinished 
—without use or beauty, a flaw in the great 
universe? Mutely it looked up to heaven, dumbly 
praying, almost upbraiding the Hand that made it. 
“ Wilt Thou, who hast begun to fashion me, fling 
me off forlorn, deserted—a thing at which Thine 
enemies may mock, a thing to beget bewildering 
doubts amongst the very angels—as if Thou hadst 
begun to build and wearied of Thy work, or wert 
not able to finish it?” 

And so, my soul, canst thou appeal to God :— 
“ Hast Thou made us, O Thou all-perfect Worker ? 
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Hast Thou made us for Thyself? In Thine own 
image and likeness? And now, is it all to end in 
this poor round of eating, drinking, working, sleep- 
ing? Is there nothing more for us than this being 
plagued by past failure, burdened with care, 
worried by the future? Is there to be no light, 
no beauty, no gladness of life? ” 

So may my want and emptiness plead with 
God ; finding in themselves a promise, a claim, a 
prophecy of what our God is going to do for us, 
Only let us give ourselves right up to Him, to let 
Him have His own way with us, and then be quite 
sure of this—every kindling of noble desire, every 
thrill of great possibility, every glow of splendid 
hope, every dream of brave endurance and triumph, 
points on to what we shall be—somehow and 
somewhere. All things in heaven, all things on 
earth, all the moments, and memories, and in- 
fluences and hope within us, @// things work 
together for good to them that love God, to them 
who are called according to His purpose; for 
whom He did foreknow, He also did predestinate 
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TO BE CONFORMED TO THE IMAGE OF HIS 
SON. 

We think again of the poor earth, amidst all 
the fires that wrought about her; the wild winds 
that howled and moaned over the lonely waste, as 
if no eye watched them, no hand could subdue 
them; great seas that swept and thundered furi- 
ously, like things that none could tame; fierce 
fires that wrought within, fusing the solid rocks; 
earthquakes that rent the hills, and forces that 
flung up the mountains, a thousand giant hands 
that tore and dug the troubled earth to its very 
centre. “I dreamed of paradise,” it mutters very 
sadly, “and instead of that here is confusion only 
—destruction rampant everywhere. Better surely 
that I had slept on, than wake to be the sport of 
all these cruel things—finding no rest day or 
night.” 

But far on God saw the paradise that should 
be. It stood out clear before Him, with grassy 
slope and fruitful grove, with flowers scenting all 
the air, and happy songs of birds, with shining 
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river,.and the docile creatures, and all things above 
and below attesting that the earth was full of the 
glory of God. Then came the blessed Sabbath— 
God’s rest and earth’s. 

Ah! the great Creator has His forces still, of 
pain and grief, of loss, of the mysteries of evil and 


grim death. Fear not, my soul, He directs, He 
controls, He shapes. Only let Him have His own 
way perfectly. He sees where all things lead. 
He knows what they all do, these great forces of 
His, by which He prepares the new heaven and 
the new earth, and those who are to dwell therein. 


TRANSFORMATION 


Whosoever will lose his life for My sake, the same shall 
save it.— LUKE ix. 24. 


Upward the soul for ever turns her eyes; 
The next hour always shames the hour before ; 
One beauty, at its highest, prophesies 
That by whose side it shall seem mean and poor; 
No God-like thing knows aught of less and less, 
But widens to the boundless Perfectness. 

LOWELL. 


JISTEN to the parable of the earth, as it 
lies far down beneath the blue heaven, 
or as in the cold night it looks up at 

the silver stars. “ Here am J,” it mutters, “so far 
away from Him Who made me. _ The grass 
blades and the flowers lift up their heads and 
whisper to the breeze, the trees go far up into 
the golden sunshine, the birds fly up against the 


very heaven, the clouds are touched sometimes 
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with glory as if they caught the splendour of the 
King, the stars are bright as if they shone with 
the light of His presence. And I am down here! 
How can I ever climb up to Him who made 
me?” And then the poor earth sighs again: 
“And that is not all—not even the worst of it. 
I am only dull soil, without any beauty of form, 
or richness of colour, or sweetness of smell! All 
things seem full of loveliness but me. How can 
I ever be turned into worth and blessedness ?” 

And now there comes the seed, and it is 
hidden in the earth. “Earth,” whispers the seed, 
“wilt thou give me thy strength?” 

“No, indeed,” replies the earth; “why should 
I give thee my strength? It is all I have got, 
and I will keep it for myself.” 

“Then,” saith the seed, “thou shalt be earth, 
and only earth for ever and ever. But if thou 
wilt give me thy strength, thou shalt be lifted up 
into another life.” 

So the earth yields, and gives up its strength 
to the seed. And the seed takes hold of it and 
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lifts it up, and begins to turn it into a hundred 


forms of beauty; it rises with wondrous stem; 
it drinks in sunshine and rain and air, mingling 
them with the earth’s strength and changing all 
to toughened branch or dainty leaf, to rich flower 
or ripened fruit. Then its work is done as it 
ends in the seed. And it cries to the earth: 
“Spake I not truly? Thou art not lost, but by 
sacrifice transformed to higher life, to worth and 
beauty.” 

The parable repeats itself in the case of the 
seed. Take up a handful of the corn. “Is it 
alive?” you ask. Yes, with a kind of life, but 
all unconscious. It cannot see or hear or move. 
But it yields itself to the animal, and then its 
strength is turned into part of the seeing eye, the 
hearing ear, the subtle nerve, the beating heart. 
And the animal gives itself in turn to serve man, 
and is exalted to a thousand higher purposes. 
It yields its strength to him, and it ministers to 
the thinking brain, the skilful hand, the strength 
that sways, that serves and blesses. 
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And man gives himself up to God, to love 
Him, to learn His will, and do it. And is 
transformed —into what? Ah! who can tell 
of that wondrous transformation when it is 
completed ? 


DISCIPLINE 


It is the Lord; let Him do what seemeth Him good.— 
1 SAM. iti. 18. 


There’s nothing dark below, above, 

But—in its gloom I trace Thy love, 

And meekly wait that moment, when 

Thy truth shall turn all bright again. 
Moore, 


= OME and hear the parable of the field— 

“Ah me!” sighed the waste land, “ what 
goodam I? Yonder across in the valley 

they reap the corn. What a blessed thing it must 
be to feed the hungry people! That would bea 
noble work: to yield bread for the scholar that he 
may think, and for the toiler that he may work ; to 
give joy to the poor, and strength for the world! 
But I am not good enough for that. Well, I must 


do the best I can. If I cannot grow corn, I 
23 
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must grow furze: a prickly thing, it is true, but yet 
its golden bloom is beautiful, and its scent is sweet. 
As for corn, I must give up all hope of that.” 

But now come rough hands that set fire to the 
furze, and with crackle and roar the ruddy flames 
dance in the wind—-and to-morrow nothing is 
left but a charred and blackened stretch. Poor 
field! it thinks its wretchedness is complete. “I 
can’t be worse,” it mutters sorrowfully. But 
worse is coming. They stub up the very roots, 
destroying all hope of future beauty. And then 
comes the plough, burying the grass blades that 
had begun to peep from the ruin, sending the 
sharp share into it, and leaving nothing but the 
dull, brown, dead earth. “Haven’t they done 
with me yet ?” groans the tormented field. “What 
are these feet trampling me for? And this harrow 
tearing me? And this roller going over me? 
Why can’t I be let alone? What have I done 
to deserve such treatment ?” 

My brother, canst thou read the riddle? Our 
hearts have cried to God: “O to live a true and 
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worthy life! If men could be blest in us, and 
helped and comforted! O to make the world 
stronger, to leave some hearts the happier and 
better because we have lived in it!” Then our 
prayer becomes a sigh: “Alas! all is failure. 
Weeds come up instead of flowers, faults grow 
thick in spite of all our striving.’ But God 
begins to deal strangely with us. What we had 
tried to make fair and beautiful comes to be 
black and hideous. Farther off than ever seems 
the answer of our prayer—the end of our striving. 
And then the keen ploughshare of conviction is 
driven right across the soul. Worse and worse! 
All the good seems burned or buried, and all the 
worst turned uppermost. “Why does God treat 
me thus?” you wonder to yourself. “Why have 
I no peace, no joy, no fruit, as others have?” 

Well, for thee and for the field the answer is 
the same. The Master has taken thee in hand. 
Burning and ploughing, sowing and harrowing, are 
but the steps up to the harvest. In dealing with 
thee thus, the harvest is begun. 


PATIENCE 


Behold, the husbandman waiteth for the precious fruit of 
the earth, and hath long patience for it, until he receive the 
early and latter rain.—JAs. v. 7. 


Let us have faith! 
Faith, which is patience when Time lags behind: 
The faithful mind 
Works calmly in the certainty of faith. 
W. J. LINTON. 


| aH) INK of some benighted citizen, igno- 


rant of whence his daily bread comes 

(there are many such). And _ the 

kindly countryman takes him forth to enlighten 

him, brings him away in the dull ploughing- 

time when, under wintry skies, they turn the 
furrows. 

“ But where is the bread?” cries the bewildered 


citizen, looking at the dull brown earth. 
26 
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“Wait and you will see,” says the patient 
countryman. 

And now there comes forth the sower casting 
out the handful of seed. 

“But is not the bread ready yet?” murmurs 
the eager visitor. 

“Wait, sir, wait. Come again in the spring.” 

“Why, surely it will be all eaten before that,” 
thinks the citizen. 

So the winter has slowly dragged itself away, and 


the spring-time arrives. Here is the dainty young 
green wheat waving glossy in the April sunshine. 
“ Where is it?” asks he of the city. 
“Wait, and come again, sir, in the early 


autumn.” 
And now it is the harvest-time, and he sees 


them reap the yellow corn and bear it home. 

“ But I don’t see the bread!” 

Then follow all the further processes—thresh- 
ing, with its complications—the grinding, and all 
the pleasant mysteries of the mill; and at last the 
crowning skill of baking. 
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“ Here, sir, is your loaf.” 

“ All that to get me a crust of bread!” thinks 
the enlightened citizen, amazed. 

But even here the matter does not end. A 
score of further marvels are involved in the process 
of eating and digesting it; the teeth, sharp to 
divide, and flattened to grind it, with their move- 
ments fitted exactly to their work—tthe supply of 
gastric and other juices. So many vast and varied 
contrivances to feed us with the bread that 
perisheth. And do we think the soul can be fed 
by five minutes’ careless glancing at a chapter ? 

The Word is called good seed. God provides 
that. But we find neither much interest nor pro- 
fit in the Word, because we don’t take the trouble 
to plough and sow and reap and thrash and grind 
and bake for ourselves. We beg our crusts from 
door to door—old, dry, mouldy, like those which 
the Gibeonites showed to Joshua. No wonder we 
find so little relish for the Word. 


THE SOWER 


Unto you it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom 
of God.—LUKE viii. ro. 


In the great mystery which around us lies, 
The wisest is a fool, the fool Heaven-helped is wise. 
WHITTIER. 


; 47 would be amusing if it were not that so 
much depended upon it to test some of 
the theories of the day by a practical 

and common-sense process like that of the sower. 
Here, for instance, is a man who goes forth with 
the seed-basket. “What are you sowing?” asks 
one. “ Well,” says the sower, doubtfully, “I am 
not quite sure; I used to think that it was wheat 
—they said so when I was a lad, but there are so 
many new notions springing up now that I am 


not quite sure about it.” 
29 
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“Well, it is a very serious matter. Had you 
not better stay until you do know?” 

Then the sower, amiably inclining to the latest 
suggestion, sits down. There comes another. 

“What ails you, sir? Why sit you thus?” 

“Well, you see, I am not quite sure about the 
seed. Can you tell me what it is?” 

“No, my dear sir,’ replies this learned man; 
“you never can be quite sure about it in this 
world. But really that does not matter, not in 
the least, if you only mean right. Everything is 
in the zzzentzon, you know.” 

“Oh, I mean right enough,” says the sower, 
greatly relieved, and thinking what an immensely 
clever man this is. Then away he goes, flinging 
out the seed as if to make up for lost time. 

Then comes the master: “ Ho, there, what are 
you sowing?” 

“Well, I don’t quite know, sir, but I mean 
right.” 

“What impudence is this!” cries the master 
indignantly. “What has that got to do with it? 
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Meaning right won’t turn nettle-seed into barley, 
and dock-seed into oats, and thistle-down into 
wheat!” And that master shall quickly rid him- 
self of that sower. Alas that it is only for the 
Heavenly Master that men will tolerate such 
sowers! there where it is infinitely worse surely, 
where the fields are immortal souls, and the seed 
with which men trifle is a matter of eternal 
import. 

In sharp contrast with such a sower is one who 
comes along his way, strong and firmly planting 
his steps, his face bright with hope, flinging out 
the seed that falls like a shower of gold to the 
earth. Here is no doubt; a man this who knows 
right well what he is doing and who has a joy in 
doing it. Now across the fields comes some 
dignified intruder and bids him stop. The sower 
looks about him, somewhat resenting the summons, 
and waits until the newcomer is at his side, 

Then the intruder begins to cross-question him. 

“ Are you duly qualified to sow?” 

“Yes, I think I am,” saith the sower, wondering. 
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“Remember that sowing is a matter of vast 
importance. Do you know all about the nature 
of the seed? Do you understand the physiology 
of its growth? and have you studied all that 
learned men tell us about the process of its 
development ?” 

“No, sir; indeed I don't,” says the sower. 

“ But really, how can you sow unless you know 
all these things? How do you know, for instance, 
that this is good seed at all?” 

Ah! it is good to see the sower then. There 
is no mistake about that. The man’s face lights 
up with a smile. “ Know it, sir? Why, how 
should I know it, but one way? J have been 
feeding upon it for months past. J have got the 
strength of it in me now. I had my breakfast off 
it this morning, as fine a bit of wheaten bread as 
ever I wish to eat.” 


FARMER FAITH 


In due season we shall reap, if we faint not.—GAL. vi. 9. 


Live on, God love us, as if the seedsman, rapt 

Upon the teeming harvest, should not plunge 

His hand into the bag: but well I know 

That unto him wko works, and feels he works, 

This same grand year is ever at the doors,—TENNYSON. 


3 JOOK, I pray you, at Farmer Faith; it is 


good to let one’s eyes rest upon him, 
so resolutely does he set to work, and 
such an easy, quiet confidence is there in it all as 
he flings out the seed and steps over the furrows. 
And now there comes Little Faith. 

“ What are you doing, sir?” he asks. 

“ Sowing the seed,” says Faith. 

“ But really, sir, you do not mean that you are 
throwing away the corn! I am sure I would not. 
I should keep it.” 


A UE EEEEEEEEE EEE 
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“Then, friend, thou wouldst never have any 
harvest.” 

“But a harvest !—surely you do not expect to 
get a harvest by throwing the seed down there 
into the earth, do you?” 

“Of course I do,” cries Faith, with a 
smile. 

“ But think of the risks you run—the frost may 
kill it, and the rains may rot it, and the rooks may 
eat it; and there are sparrows at your heels! I 
should be frightened.” 

“Yes,” says Faith, untroubled, “that’s true.” 

“Well, then,” says Unbelief, “the winter is 
coming, and the east wind of the spring; and if it 
ever should come to anything, why, it may rain all 
through the harvest.” 

“Tt may, certainly,” says Faith, smiling still. 

“Then all will be spoiled. I am sure I would 
not risk the loss of it like that.” 

Then Farmer Faith dips his hand deep in the 
basket and takes up a handful of it. 

“Where did that come from?” he asks. 
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“Well, out of the ground, I suppose,” says 
Little Faith. 

“Exactly; and there were frosts, and floods, 
and east winds, and rooks, and sparrows, and all 
the dreadful things when that grew; and yet 
here it is. And He Who gave me the seed- 
corn can give me the harvest, and He will too! 
Blessed be His name!” 

And Farmer Faith goes on his way rejoicing. 

Why, the seed itself is proof and promise of 
the harvest. You and I do surely carry with us 
that which should for ever silence unbelief. What, 
think you it is no good trying to do any good 
amongst such a set, so ignorant, so hardened, so 
careless, exposed to so many temptations, and so 
much evil as they are! Has not God in His 
grace brought thee and me to the knowledge of 
His truth and to faith in Him, hard, and dark, 
and cold, and dead as we were? And He Who 
has made the gospel of His salvation effectual for 
our salvation, can He not make it effectual for 
these too? Be quite sure of the harvest. 


LYLTLE PALI 


Jesus answering, saith unto them, Have faith in God.— 
MARK Xi, 22. 


God ’tis that helpeth me, 
His is the work, and He 

New strength will lend. 
He will direct my feet, 

Strengthen my hand, 
Give me my portion meet ; 
Firm in His promise sweet 

Trusting I'll stand. 

Songs of Rest. 


‘ HE labourer is not allowed in the granary 
helping himself; he would be sent 
speedily about his business if the 

master saw that. But when the master says, 
“John, go to-day and sow the ten acres with 
wheat,” John knows he may have the key of 


the granary and get as much seed-corn as he 
36 
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needs. Think of Little Faith hearing that order. 
At once he falls a-sighing and fretting. “I have 
to go and sow the wheat, and I have only got 
twelve shillings a week! How am I going to 
pay for the seed-corn out of that?” What 
master would be plagued with such a servant? 
Ah, thus is it that unbelief plagues the Heavenly 
Master. When our Lord bids us go, be quite 
sure that He will give us all that we need for the 
errand—all strength and wisdom and gifts are 
ours then. “If I had wings,” said Charles Wesley 
to John, “I would fly.” “If God bade thee fly,” 
said John, “He would give thee wings.” Of 
course He would. When He sends His servants 
forth He gives them the key of heaven’s store- 


house. 


WEEDS 


And the cares of this world, and the deceitfulness of riches, 
and the lusts of other things entering in, choke the word, and 
it becometh unfruitful.—MArkK iv. T9. 


Lo! thistles growing rank, 
And stinging nettles lank, 
And stony places blank, 

And many a thorn 
The good seed here doth choke, 
That once did hope evoke, 
Or blight and mildew mock 

With stunted corn. 

WALTER C, SMITH, 
Or 


Oss AT tough, sturdy, impudent things 
these weeds are! There is the flaunt- 
ing poppy, turning its scarlet face up to 

heaven, and refusing to look at the corn—such a 

plain creature, it ought to be ashamed of itself— 

with such a complexion, too, it may be thankful 
to be hidden. And the charlock laughs at the 


38 
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trembling stalk“ You golden, indeed! Here, let 
me show myself. It is really a pity that the sun 


should waste his shining upon you.” And here 
stands the haughty thistle, thrusting the corn 
aside with its prickly arms, and nodding its head 
jauntily to the big bumble-bee. “Glad to see 
you,” says the thistle. “ You can get something 
out of me, but I can’t think for my part what 
anybody can see to admire in the corn.” “ Nor 
I either,” says the bumble-bee as he flies away. 

* What is\ this?” cries the master. “Here I 
should have a good crop. This field that ought 
to have yielded sixtyfold at least, is full of weeds.” 

“ Please, sir, I did not do anything,” says the 
servant, quite satisfied that it is no fault of his. 
“T did not plant them.” 

“Plant them,” says the master. “ P/ant them. 
What impudence! No, indeed; but you neglected 
to pull them up!” 

My friend, weeds are not things that people call 
sins. They are not actual offences of which you 
can say that this is wrong and that. Weeds come 
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from not weeding. Jt zs neglect. And yet that 
may bring about a condition of things as bad as 
if the ploughman had never turned a furrow, and 
the sower had never cast the seed. 

“ But,” says the servant, “they come of them- 
selves. The soil is so rich, and we have had so 
much rain, and then so much sunshine, that they 
have flourished wonderfully.” 

“Worse and worse,” says the master. “The 
soil that grows such weeds ought to grow good 
corn; and the rain and the sunshine that have 
been spent upon them would have brought in a 
good harvest.” 

No, there is no excuse. You may talk of your 
peculiarities and circumstances and _ difficulties. 
A man who does so much in the world ought to 
be some good in the Church, Dear friend, there 
is no excuse. If you and I do belong to God, 
and have received the good seed, nothing in the 


world will excuse our not bringing forth good 
fruit. 


A LESSON OF SPRING 


Thou blessest the springing thereof.—Ps. Ixv. 10. 


But in my heart I feel the life of the wood and the meadow 

Thrilling the pulses that own kindred with fibres that lift 

Bud and blade to the sunward, within the inscrutable 
shadow, 

Deep in the oak’s chill core, under the gathering drift, 


W. D. HOowELLs, 


it, OD blesses the beginning of lfe—We 

We fel have heard the parable of the field. 
Let us listen to the story of the seed. 

It is taken and flung into the earth as into a 
grave; just one tiny seed buried down in the 
darkness. “Ah,” it sighs, “I have heard of the 
corn; beautiful and golden—how it waves in the 


breeze ; how sunshine and shade go chasing each 
41 
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other across it; how the people come with thank- 
ful hearts to bear it home with gladness, and how 
they praise God for the bread that is their life! 
But here am IJ, one tiny grain and nothing more. 
How can I ever hope to be anything or to do any 
good? The earth shuts me in, and holds me 
fast. If I could only once find my way up into 
the light, there would be some chance for me. 
But this is dreadful.” Cheer up, little seed, cheer 
up. All the harvests that ever waved lay once 
in the earth, weak and buried as thou art. God 
took care of them and brought them to ripeness. 
And He careth for thee too. He blesseth shy 
springing. 

Ah, thank God for this! It is our story too. 
We have heard of God’s mighty men—His heroes 
and saints: but all within us is so weak, so little. 
And the earth buries us. Lift up your eyes to 
the fields across the river, and see there the 
white-robed, golden-crowned, triumphant. They 
were as thou art. They, too, were in gloom and 
weakness. Our faithful God watched and led 
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them up to that. And for thee and me it is true 
as for them: Zhou blessest the springing thereof. 

But listen to the troubled little seed again: “I 
am sure that I shall never come to anything like 
the tall and stately corn. Up there in the light 
how dreadfully the winds do blow! I hear them 
rushing and howling as if they were coming to 
sweep me away. Howcan I stand against them ? 
And the rain too—how it pours down! And the 
terrible frosts! I don’t think it is any good my 
trying.” 

No good at all, poor little seed—poor timid 
soul; no good at all if there is nothing more 
than this. Come, think how much more there is 
than all this. Over thee HE bends Who guides 
the winds and holds them in His hand. He con- 
trols the rain. The frost waits His word. He 
watches thee tenderly. He stoops to bless thy 
springing. 

And now the sun’s warmth begins to creep 
into the seed: the life stirs, and the little green 
blade pushes upward tremblingly. “Why, I 
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thought I was going to be corn,” cries the little 
shivering: blade, “and I am only grass after all— 
thin and green, and no golden grain! Oh, I shall 
never feed the hungry people—never! I am not 
a bit like that tall and graceful stalk in which I 
grew last year; and I don’t see how I ever can 
be? 

But come, if you are not what you would be, 
there is another fact that must not be forgotten 
—You are not what you were. The other day 
you were down in the dark; now you are push- 
ing up into the light. A few weeks ago you 
were cold, hard, dead; now you are striking 
down roots and taking hold of the earth. Buried 
but a little while since, now you are able to drink 
in the dew and the sunshine, Come, soul, hast 
thou no glad word of thanksgiving for Him Who 
watcheth and blesseth thus chy springing? If 
there be yet no golden fruit, is it nothing to be 
coming up into the light? Thank Him. Thank 
Him that thy faith begins to strike its roots into 
the precious promises and to draw strength from 
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Him Who spoke them. Thank Him that thou 
canst look up into the light of His favour and 
drink in the dew of His blessing. Thank Him 
that He careth not only for the ripened corn, 
full-eared and bending with its weight of plenty; 
but dear to Him is the beginning of life: Thou 
blessest the springing thereof. 


GOD’S WORK 


Let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us,—Ps. xe. 17. 


My heart is awed within me, when I think 
Of the great miracle, which still goes on 
In silence round me—the perpetual world 
Of Thy creation, finished, yet renewed 
For ever. Written in Thy work I read 
The lessons of my own eternity. 
BRYANT. 


; 4 LL about us are parables for our medi- 
3| tation. The trees and hedgerows and 
fields preach to us. “ Behold,” they 
say, “what God can bring forth from us.” 

But the other day the old oak stood bare and 
twisted and knotted and gnarled—a thing far 
removed from any gladness, and without a sign 
of life. But all the gentle influences of the Spring 


set themselves to bless it. Up from its secret 
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depths the sap began to flow once more. The 
branches were tipped again with buds, and now 
the dainty young leaves begin to rustle in the 
breeze; the birds find generous shelter, and sing 
from its shady depths their grateful songs. The 
brown field stretched, mere furrowed earth, with- 
out a token of life or any promise of beauty; but 
underneath and over it came the power from on 
high, and dressed it in the “living green,” and 
now the sunshine and shadow go playing across 
the young wheat. The very hedgerow, which 
but a month ago was a thing of matted grass 
and rotting stalks and tangled briers, is tricked 
out anew; and now primroses cluster thickly over 
it, and the violets scent the lane. The old thorn- 
bush that grew a sign of the curse, without beauty 
or worth, hastens to put on its suit of “ May,” and 
shall soon be covered with its exquisite bloom, 
and shall fling out on the winds its delicious 
fragrance. 

Let not all nature put us to shame. This 
beauty and gladness, let them not preach our 
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condemnation. We would not have it true of 
us as the poet sings of the yew-tree— 
Oh! not for thee the glow, the bloom ; 
Who changest not, in any gale, 


Nor branding summer suns avail 
To touch thy thousand years of gloom. 


Think how infinitely greater than all the forces 
of the Spring is the provision for our new life. 
Ours is the abiding presence of Him by Whom 
and for Whom all these things were made. He 


comes to dwell within us, lifting us up by His 
own power from the death of sin into the life of 
righteousness. That Holy Spirit Who is the life 
of all things comes to abide for ever with us, to 
enrich us with His grace, to beautify us with sal- 
vation, and to adorn us with the likeness of Him 
Who is the altogether lovely. 


RECEIVING 


For the earth which drinketh in the rain that cometh oft 
upon it, and bringeth forth herbs meet for them by whom it is 
dressed, receiveth blessing from God.—HEB. vi. 7. 


My spirit bare before Thee stands, 
I bring no gift, I ask no sign; 
I come to Thee with empty hands, 
The surer to be filled from Thine! 
DorRA GREENWELL. 


) a i shall RECEIVE—there is our deliver- 
ance, there is our hope. Now may we 

look forth upon the sacredness of our 

high calling without fear, for we look up and 
there is the supply of all our need. Ye shall 
RECEIVE—speak it over to yourself until the 
heart begins to feel the force of it. Take your 
Bible and underline it by way of scoring it on the 


heart. 
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In my own Bible I find the word underlined, 
and it has become to me an illuminated and illus- 
trated text. Some years ago I was travelling in 
the train; seated in a carriage alone, I had the 
Book open at this first chapter of the Acts. I 
was thinking of “the Higher Life,” of which just 
then we had heard a good deal—vexed and angry 
at the little headway, and still less heartway, that 
I could make in the matter. There was a life of 
which I could conceive, very bright and very 
beautiful, like a star. “Like a star, mdeed; 4 
said, half-scornfully, “a long way off, and I have 
neither wings nor ladder long enough to reach it,” 

Then my eye fell upon the word vecezve. The 
word took hold of me in its grasp. 77s was 
something very different. This was not my 
climbing up, but the coming down of that which 
I needed. This was not a thing wrought out of 


me by agony and effort, like the iron ore of which 
the poet sings— 


And battered with the shocks of doom 
To shape and use, 
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but something put into me like a seed in the 
earth. “ Recezve,” I said, with my difficulties 
silenced and ashamed; “of course I can receive. 
That is what the baby can do, vecezve. That 
needs no genius, no goodness, but only want. 
Any beggar can take sixpence if it is given to 
him.” 

I lifted my eyes and looked out of the window. 
There had been a long drought, and now a gracious 
rain had just set in. The showers fell on the 
woods and the fields, and on the gardens of the 
mansion just in sight, blessing everything. But 
just outside the wayside station was a little 
cottage, and at the corner of it the old woman 
had set her broken pitcher, and it was filled to 
the: brim. The scene became a parable. “My 
Lord,” I sighed, humbled and grateful, “I cannot 
bring Thee a soul of which Thou canst make a 
paradise, wherein Thou canst walk and talk with 
Thy child; but I do bring Thee my poor heart 
—Fill it to the brim,” 


GOD IS'LOVE 


I have loved thee with an everlasting love. —JER. Xxxi. 3. 


O Lord, how happy is the time 
When in Thy love I rest! 
When from my weariness I climb 
Even to Thy tender breast! 
The night of sorrow endeth there— 
Thou art brighter than the sun; 
And in Thy pardon and Thy care 
The heaven of heavens is won. 
W. C. DESSLER. 


MRG|OD’S love is like His sunlight, diffused 

| throughout the heaven, catching the 
heights of the hills and crowning them 

with ruddy gold and clothing them in purple. So 
it seems to us an easy and a natural thing for God 
to love some people; outstanding men and women 
whose goodness might make them dear to Him. 
But this is not all that the sun does. It climbs 
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higher that it may creep lower—down the hill- 
sides further and further, until it lifts the mists 
of the valley and covers the meadows with its 
glory; and kisses the daisy and fills its cup with 
gold, and puts energy and strength into its very 
heart. God loves the good, the true, the pure, 
but His love rises higher that it may come down 
lower; and He loves me—wme, \ I can wrap this 
love of His about me and claim it all as my own. 
God is Love. Do not grieve Him any longer by 
doubting it. Have you not gone lonely and 
burdened long enough for want of it ? 


THE EAST WIND 


Fire, and hail; snow, and vapours; stormy wind fulfilling 
His word.—Ps. cxlviii. 8. 


Lord, grant us calm, if calm can set forth Thee; 
Or tempest, if a tempest set Thee forth ; 

Wind from the east or west or south or north, 
Or congelation of a silent sea, 

With stillness of each tremulous aspen tree. 


Still let fruit fall, or hang upon the tree; 
Still let the east and west, the south and north, 

Curb in their winds, or plough a thundering sea ; 
Still let the earth abide to set Thee forth, 

Or vanish like a smoke to set forth Thee. 

CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 


1OME time since, in the early spring, I was 
i} going out at my door, when round the 
corner came a blast of the east wind— 
defiant and pitiless, fierce and withering—sending 
a cloud of dust before it. I was just taking the 


atchkey from the door as I said, half angrily, 
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“I wish the wind would”— I was going to say 
change, but the word was checked, and the sen- 
tence was never finished. As I went on my way 
the incident became a parable to me. There 
came an angel holding out a key; and he said, 
“My Master sends thee His love, my brother, and 
He bids me give you this.” 

“What is it?” I asked, wondering, and timidly 
touching it. 

“The key of all the winds, said the angel, and 
disappeared. 

Now, indeed, should I be happy. I hurried 
away up into the heights whence the winds come, 
and stood amongst their caves. 

“T will have done with the east wind at any 
rate—that shall plague us no more,” I cried; and, 
calling in that friendless wind, I slammed the 
door, and heard the echoes ringing in the hollow 
places. I turned the key triumphantly—* There,” 
I said, “ now we have done with that.” 

“What shall I choose in its place?” I asked 
myself, looking about me. “The south wind is 
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pleasant,’—and I thought of the lambs, and the 
young life on every hand, and the flowers that had 
begun to deck the hedgerows. 

But as I set the key within the door it began 
to burn in my hand. 

“What am I doing?” I cried; “who knows 
what mischief I may bring about! How do I 
know what the fields want! ten thousand thou- 
sand things of ill may come of this foolish wish 
of mine.” 

Bewildered and ashamed, I looked up and 
prayed that the Lord would send His angel yet 
again to take the key, and for my part I promised 
that I would never want to have it any more. 
But. lo, the Lord Himself stood “by (meme pie 
reached His hand to take that key, and as I laid 
it down I saw that it rested against the sacred 
wound-print. 

It hurt me indeed that I could ever have 
murmured against anything wrought by Him Who 
bare such sacred tokens of His love. Then He 
took the key and hung it on His girdle. 
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“Dost THou keep the key of the winds?” I 
asked. . 

“T do, My child,’ He answered graciously. 

And lo, I looked again, and there hung all the 
keys of all my life. 

He saw my look of amazement, and asked, 
“ Didst thou not know, My child, that My kingdom 
ruleth over all?” 

“ Over all, my Lord!” I answered; “ then is it 
not safe for me to murmur at anything?” 

Then did He lay His hand upon me tenderly ; 
“ My child,” He said, “thy only safety is in every- 
thing to love and trust and praise.” 


So far the parable—now comes the prose. 
Some few weeks afterwards a friend called my 
attention to two letters that appeared in The 
Times newspaper, written by a foremost authority 
on matters of agriculture. The first was in 
February. The writer stated that he had just 
been through England and much of France, and 
found that the long-continued and incessant rains 
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had brought the land to such a condition that it 
would require at least three years to restore it 
to an ordinary condition. In April came another 
letter, stating that the east wind had done in 
three months what ordinarily it would have taken 
three years to accomplish! Then the words 
came to me again with yet a fuller meaning— 
“ My child, thy only safety 1s in everything to love 
and trust and praise.” 


GOD’S CARE 


We know that all things work together for good to them 
that love God.—Rom. viii. 28. 


The Night is mother of the Day, 
The Winter of the Spring, 
And ever upon old Decay 
The greenest mosses cling. 
Behind the cloud the starlight lurks, 
Through showers the sunbeams fall ; 
For God, who loveth all His works, 
Has left His Hope with all. 
WHITTIER. 


not stood sometimes amidst 


the scene of an awful tragedy; some 
ancient castle to which has clung the 
story of dreadful wrong? And, lo! about the 
walls the ivy creeps, and in the crevices the flowers 
cluster; and the happy song of the birds and the 
cooing of doves has gladdened the loneliness ; and 
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forth from the ancient towers we have looked 
across the meadows where the cattle lie, and past 
the winding river to the silvery sea. Over all the 
scene was sunshine, stillness, and beauty. Nature 
had bent in pity and covered up the shame, and 
breathed about it all a perfect peace. So is it 
that our Heavenly Father transforms us by His 
unceasing love and unwearied patience. He doth 
not slumber nor sleep. It means that no possi- 
bility of advantage is suffered to pass unused ; 
no budding promise within us is neglected or 
withered by the frost; no lightest chance or 
opportunity of gain is thrown away. Ever watch- 
ful, ever careful, ever eager for our greatest good ; 


He that keepeth thee shall neither slumber nor 
sleep. 


SNARES 


Our soul is escaped as a bird out of the snare of the 
fowlers: the snare is broken, and we are escaped,—-Ps. 
CXXiv. 7. 


From the arts which would allure us, 
From the toils that would ensnare, 
Thou who slumberest not, secure us, 
By Thy ever watchful care: 
And if e’er from Thee we roam, 
Fetch, oh fetch the wanderers home ! 
JOHN LATHAM. 


ry E shall deliver thee from the snare of the 
| fowler. That is, from the little things, 
the hidden traps and nets that are set 


See, here is the lark caught in the net—its foot 
is tangled in the cord. Twist and struggle and 
flutter as it may, it cannot rise; its very efforts 


only make it more hopelessly fixed. There far 
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above it stretches the fair blue heaven, and it 
spreads its wings and longs to soar. From the 
grove there is the music of the happy birds that 
delight in their freedom; but it can only utter a 
dreary. note of distress. Now there comes one 
who sees it and with tender pity hastens to its 
rescue. He folds the bird gently within his hand, 
and then with skilful fingers disentangles and un- 
twists the net, and the poor captive is loosed from 
the snare. “ Foolish bird,” saith he, “ thou shouldst 
be more watchful.” And then he opens his hand. 
At once it flies far into the heavens, and now, sure 
of its safety, it sings as it soars, and soars as it 
sings, as if its passionate gladness and gratitude 
can find no sufficient outlet. 

How often is it so with us! We, too, are 
caught in the snare of the fowler; little things 
that tie and hold us to the earth. The desires 
go out after God, but we linger far below. We 
hear the joy of others who dwell in the light of 
His countenance; but we are threatened with 
evil and filled with fear, Some foolish over- 
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eagerness, some depression of mind or body, some 
neglect, some unwatchfulness, some ill-will, has 
caught us and holds us down. Oh, blessed be 
that gracious Lord Whose quick eye seeth our need; 
Who stoopeth so low to loose us from the snare ; 
Whose tender patience and ready skill do set us 
free once more, so that we soar and sing again far 
up in the light at heaven’s very gate. He restoreth 
my soul. He shall deliver thee from the snare of 
the fowler. 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


He shall feed His flock like a shepherd: He shall gather 
the lambs with His arm.—Is, xl. rr. 


Little lamb, who lost thee ?— 
I myself, none other.— 
Little lamb, who found thee ?— 
Jesus, Shepherd, Brother. 
Ah, Lord, what I cost Thee! 
Canst Thou still desire ?— 
Still mine arms surround thee, 
Still I lift thee higher, 
Draw thee nigher. 
CHRISTINA G, ROSSETTI. 


IS 


2. 


the shepherd should say, “ Little lamb, 

be sober, be vigilant, the old lion is 

about. Be not so eager after thy buttercups and 

daisies as to keep no sharp look-out; and if he 

comes upon thee, stand up bravely against him, 

and he will run away.” Then the shepherd goeth 
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away over the hills and home. The lamb scarce 
ventures so much as to nibble, in the eagerness of 
its watch and in its fears. And lo, with the dark- 
ness there cometh the lion. What of watchfulness 
and brave resistance? One stroke of that paw, 
and the lamb is dead! Is that it? Then let 
him who knoweth anything of his own heart 
despair. Eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. 
No; thou and I, my brother, are no match for 
the old lion. Be sober, be vigilant; be not so 


eager after anything that thou dost suffer the Good 
Shepherd to go far from thee. Keep looking up 
that thou mayest see Him. Thy safety is only in 
Hits presence ; thou canst rest only in His shadow. 


THE SHEPHERD’S CARE 


The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want.—Ps. xxiii. 1. 


The clouds are round us, and the snowdrifts thicken : 

O Thou dear Shepherd, leave us not to sicken 

In the waste night; our tardy footsteps quicken ; 
At evening bring us home. 


JOHN SKELTON. 


myO all of us perhaps there are a thousand 
f blessed associations and_ treasured 
memories that hang about this psalm. 
As I read these words, I recall a scene amongst 
the Alps. I was coming along a deep ravine, 
shut in by great overhanging rocks that made 
it gloomy on the brightest day; the bare sides 
went stretching up to the very heavens. But 
to-day it was plunged into darkness, as with the 
shades of evening there gathered a_ storm. 
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Already there was the mutter of the thunder 
rumbling in the distant hills. Every now and 
then came fierce gusts of wind, sweeping clouds 
of dust. Then it was that I heard the tinkle of 
the sheep-bell, and presently there came along his 
way the shepherd leading his flock, they pushing 
close behind him, as if finding their safety in his 
presence. The sky grew rapidly darker, and the 
storm came nearer, until the lightnings blazed 
incessant and the thunder burst as if right over- 
head, and then went booming in all the hollow 
places of the hills. On hastened the shepherd 
until he reached the long village street, and there 
he stopped to open the great doors of a covered 
yard and led his flock within. Then burst the 
furious rains, and the wild storm swept forth in 
all its fury, but the happy flock lay within, safe 
sheltered from all ill. 


LIGHT BEYOND 


Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil.—Ps. xxiii. 4. 


How pleasant are thy paths, O Death! 
Straight to our Father’s Home: 
All loss were gain that gained us this, 
The sight of God, that single bliss 
Of the grand world to come. 
F. W. FABER. 


. EA, though I walk through—through.” 
There are words that are like the 
shells to which children listen and 

hear the roll and murmuring of the sea; words 
like the crystal stones within whose depths are a 
thousand mysteries of beauty. Such is this word 
through. I listen—it is the music of the angels 
that I hear, faint and afar off. I look into the 


word, and the light breaks, soft and pure, the 
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light of heaven. TZhrough,---it is as when one 
goes through some Alpine tunnel,—on this side 
the bleak heights, the glaciers, the snows and 
solitude of an eternal winter; then the darkness, 
on and on, until at last we come forth from the 
gloom. Suddenly about us burns the light of 
Italy, the green slopes that face the sunny south ; 
the olive trees; the vineyards; the pastures gay 
with a thousand flowers; the hills all musical with 
waterfalls; the fertile plains rich with all kinds of 
crops. TZhrough,—there is a way out, another 
side. 


A DIVINE ECHO 


Let the inhabitants of the rock sing, let them shout from 


the top of the mountains, let them give glory unto the Lord.— 
PS Seton, 


Through the bleak concave, wakes this wondrous chime 
Of aéry voices locked in unison,— 
Faint—far off—near—deep—solemn and sublime! 


WORDSWORTH. 


SP Oe 
OA ROENCE, when I was away among some 


mountains, the guide said to me: 

“There isa wonderful echo here, if 
you can but wake it up. Stand here with your 
back to this rock, and turn yourself towards that 
point, and now shout.” I shouted. And from a 
hundred hollow places came the wonderful 
responses—far away behind me I heard it rolling 
in the caves and up amongst the hills; it went 


ringing across the lake to left of me and right of 
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me; from away at the end of the lake it came 
back to me, and then away, away; whilst faint 
echoes of the echoes lingered in the air. 

Ah, such an echo is there in the mount of the 
Lord if we can but wake it up. Set thy foot 
firm upon the promises of our God. Set thine 
eye upon the Crucified. Let all thy soul go forth 
in deepest love to Him Who loved thee. And 
now wake up the music that sleeps on every side 
—“Who forgiveth a// thine iniquities.” AZZ. 
Hark! I hear the music of it ringing away behind 
me, away over the childhood, over the youth, over © 
the years that are gone—A/V/ thine iniquities ! 

Again set thy foot on the promises, lean against 
the rock of God’s faithfulness, set thine eye upon © 
the Crucified. Listen! “Who forgiveth ail — 
thine iniquities.” O music as of heaven, I hear 
it ringing away to right of me and left of . 
me, away in the dark and gloomy places of the 
life, away as far as all the influence of my life 
has gone, sweep the glad tidings—ALL thine 
iniquities ! 
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LI wander here in Nature's garden fair, 
And pick up blooms of beauty here and there, 
And in this garden find a well of grace, 


And old tradition that makes glad the place. 
GOETHE, 


A BASKET OF SUMMER FRUIT 


Being filled with the fruits of righteousness, which are by 
Jesus Christ, unto the glory and praise of God.—PHutt. i. 11. 


Made for Thyself, O God! 
Made for Thy love, Thy service, Thy delight ; 
Made to show forth Thy wisdom, grace and might; 
Made for Thy praise, whom veiled archangels laud: 
Oh, strange and glorious thought, that we may be 
A joy to Thee! 
F. R, HAVERGAL. 


Spice? ERE is Plenty and Variety. Ina Basket 
i PH oof Summer Fruit we want peaches 
and plums, grapes and pears. It will 

never do to have all of one sort; there must be 


variety. Some people grow all of one kind. 
They have an abundance of zeal, but they for- 
get to cultivate love. They are like the market- 


gardeners, who grow their fruits for other people’s 
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good—not for their own households, much less 
for poor neighbours. Some manage to grow a 
little love, but they leave out the zeal; and so it 
comes to be a sickly kind of thing that can smile 
very amiably, but it can’t work and it can’t endure. 
Some grow gravity and sedateness, but they lack 
joy; and so the fruit is without colour and frag- 
rance. Some raise the goodly water-melon of 
temperance, but they neglect the pleasant fruit of 
brotherly kindness; and others, again, can culti- 
vate the ruddy fruit of good-heartedness, but are 
ruined for want of that same wholesome, cooling 
fruit of temperance. Now, our Master has given 
us a list of the fruits that He desires, and He 
comes seeking each of them. There are nine 
sorts. Look at the close of the fifth chapter of 
the Epistle to the Galatians. 

The Lord turns up the leaves of our profession, 
looking first for the golden fruit of Zove. The 
tree is barren, the garden is empty, that grows no 
Love. Friend, canst thou grow this goodly fruit ? 
Love, that keeps His commandments. Love, that . 
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delights to please Him. Love, that turns aside 
to find its sweetest hour and its fullest joy in His 
Presence. 

And love to the neighbour? Can we think 
more kindly than we used to do; and judge 
more generously; and help more readily; and 
speak more gently? Where this fruit flourishes 
all else will thrive. Where this is lacking you 
shall show little else but ill weeds that grow apace. 
Be sure that there is Love in our Basket of 
Summer Fruit. 

Then alongside of Love is to lie the luscious 
fruit of Joy. No Basket of Fruit is complete or 
acceptable to our Master without this. His tender 
heart is grieved when men serve Him in chains 
like galley-slaves. He does not like to see His 
sheep hounded into the paths of righteousness, 
panting and frightened at the watch-dogs. When 
_ the woman came éehind Him, “ fearing and trem- 
bling,” He called her round Jdefore Him, and 
filled her with His “good cheer.” He is glad 
when we serve Him “with gladness.” His joy 
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overflows when our joy is full. Brother, do we 
crow this fruit for our gracious Master? It may 
sometimes be hidden under thick leaves, but is it 
there? Do we delight ourselves in the Lord? 
Surely, we who know Him cannot help growing 
this fruit! To come as poor and guilty ones, 
condemned; and then to find the loving Saviour 
bending over us with pardon! To take the free 
gift of life from that pierced hand! To put off 
the prison clothes, like Joseph of old, and to be 
arrayed in “the best robes”; and then for Him 
to bring us into His banqueting-house, while over — 
us is the banner of His love! How can we help 
growing this fruit? In spite of dreary winter, 
and bleak winds, and bitter frosts, His sunshine 
woos from these dull hearts of ours the fruit of 
Joy. 

Then comes that dainty fruit Peace. “Peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ”; the 
quiet calm with which we rest upon the sacrifice 
of our Redeemer, knowing that there is no con- 
demnation to them that are in Him. This first ; 
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but not all. Peace because the loving Father in 
heaven bends over us, ordering our steps, com- 
passing us about with the arms of His mercy ; 
controlling all things by His unerring wisdom, 
and with tenderest pity caring for all belonging 
to us—for the body and the business, as well as 
for the soul and the Church. And peace, too, 
from over-eagerness about anything except to 
please our gracious Lord. Peace that comes 
from losing the fierceness of our desires, sitting 
at the Master’ feet, free from trouble about 
“many things.” In these times of bustle and 
money-worship and furious driving in everything, 
this Peace is a tare fruit. The tree is a shy 
bearer; and therefore all the more needs careful 
cultivation. Let him fear who cannot bring this 
fruit which our Master seeks from us—Peace. 
Next-in the list comes Long-suffering: a fruit 
much harder to cultivate in some soils than others. 
There is the easy-going man, who can’t fret about 
anything. Untroubled, leisurely, taking things as 
he finds them, and content to leave them much 
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the same: a “weed,” that for a time looks like 
Patience, grows wild there. And, like wild fruits, 
it loses its size and flavour, and is rightly called 
Indolence. The quick, energetic, fiery man, who 
sees what to do and does it briskly, to whom 
dawdling is the deadliest of sins, finds it a hard 
thing to grow Patience. But our loving Master 
values the fruit according to what it costs to pro- 
duce it. And since He requires it, we must grow 
it. There is no refuge for any of us under excuses 
about being naturally quick and irritable. His 
grace can bring forth this fruit in every one of 
us; long-suffering under the Lord’s dealings with 
us; long-suffering with slow and dull people, who 
can’t see a point till they have rubbed their spec- 
tacles leisurely and looked a long time; long- 
suffering in our work, though the seed still lie 
buried under the ground, and though winter 
linger into May. This good fruit must not be 
wanting in the basket which we bring to our 
Heavenly Master. 

The next fruit is Gentleness. The Lord requires 
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of His disciple that he be a gentle-man. Not by 
the laws of hollow etiquette, but by the bonds of 
Christ’s love we are bound to courtesy and gentle- 
ness. How else can we be followers of the meek 
and lowly Jesus? Kind words and kind ways 
are to be marks of a Christian. Some good 
people grow like “prickly pears”: very nice if 
you can only get at them. The goodness inside 
is half spoiled by the outside roughness and sharp- 
ness. There is scarcely a more deplorable waste 
under the sun than this—to see good men un- 
doing much of their good by want of gentleness. 
Sweet-briar Christians—a strange combination of 
fragrance and thorns. The Master seeks this fruit 
in our basket, and always likes to see it plentiful 
—-Gentleness. 

Goodness is the next fruit—Large-heartedness, 
A fine delicious fruit it is. And not only good 
for its own sake, but for its effects on the garden 
in which it grows. There are trees that drain 
the cold and boggy soil, and turn it into genial 
ground. A wonderful tree is this good-hearted- 
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ness. No garden will flourish where it does not 
grow. It is acure for mildew and for blight; it 
kills the insects and keeps off the troublesome 
birds. You may know the garden at once in 
which this Large-heartedness does not flourish. 
They would keep all, so they can grow nothing. 
Nothing but a few blossoms now and then at 
times of special services, and they come to nothing. 
Joy? no, they can’t grow Joy; that deadly blight 
of selfishness is over all; and that vile creeper 
grumbling chokes it. They are so afraid of losing 
what they have, and so eager to get more, that 
there is no Peace in their garden. And so with 
all the other fruits. Come, brother, is this goodly 
fruit in the basket that we bring? Is the heart 
opening more generously as the months go 
by? Is the purse-string tied tighter? Does 
the clasp fit more closely, and is it harder to 
get the purse out than it used to be? Do we 
know what this meaneth: zz honour preferring 
one another? And are we rich toward God? 
Don’t bring the Basket of Summer Fruit if this 
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be lacking. The rest will not be worth the 
having. 

Then comes Fazth—Faithfulness. The Lord’s 
servant must be fazthful. The Christian is a true 
man, and a man of truth. You may rely upon 
him. He is particular as to his word; and par- 
ticular in little things as well as great. The 
King must have this fruit, Faithfulness: that does 
its duty, whether it pays or not; faithfulness that 
won't swerve a hair’s-breadth from the right, 
whether men smile or frown. Do not let that 
fruit be wanting. There is none like it for glorify- 
ing our Lord. Faithfulness that is exact in the 
farthings as well as in the pounds; that does its 
duty behind the master’s back as well as before 
his face; that is as careful to be just with the 
poor neighbour as with the rich. If that be 
wanting, keep the rest. The Lord will not look 
at them. 

Meekness is another fruit. Don’t spell it with 
a W. Not weakness. Some weak people flatter 
themselves that meekness and weakness are the 
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same. Many strong people think so too. ~ But 
Meekness is one of the daintiest fruits of the 
Spirit. And let it be just where the apostle’s 
hand has placed it, by the side of Faithfulness. 
I see this Faithfulness stand, like Bunyan’s Great 
Heart, with helmet and with sword; his brows 
knit with rather a stern look and a fire in his 
eyes, while his right hand grips the sword-hilt. 
But at his side there standeth his sweet sister 
Meekness, her hand laid on his shoulder, and at 
his ear she whispereth: “Gently, brother, gently.” 

Meekness is to decorate the other fruits in our 
basket. The Heavenly Master hath a great relish 
for it; and when all the other fruits are set out 
with this about them, all is very lovely in His 
estimation. For ornament and beauty there is 
nothing to compare with the adorning of a “ meek 
and quiet spirit.” Let us steadily cultivate this 
fruit. 

Last in the list is Temperance. Not in drink- 
ing only, but in eating too. We need a hundred 
Temperance Societies, instead of only one; and 
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every true Christian is a member of them all. 


Temperance in money-making; Temperance in 


money-spending ; Temperance in money-keeping. 


We want Temperance in talking, and Temperance 


in dressing. It is a wise and righteous control 


over oneself in reference to all the things we have 


to do with. This grace may be ours if we will 


seek it aright. This fruit must be ours if we 


would be accepted of our Lord. 


A Basket of Summer Fruit—matured and 


ripened. Do not let us live always in the blossom- 


‘ing stage of promise. Do not let us have no 
other experience than that of the cold and showery 
land where fruits are always green and hard for 
lack of sun to ripen them. Live in the light. 
Dwell facing the south country, where is the 
palace of the King. Let the all-wise Husband- 
man have His own way with us, and we need not 


fail of fruitfulness. 


No other gift we can offer is so acceptable to 
our Lord as this. There is nothing else that can 
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glorify Him like these. His “soul desireth the 
first ripe fruit.” In these He sees of the travail of 
His soul and is satisfied. The cruel thirst of Cal- 
vary can only be assuaged by the fruits we bring. 
For His dear sake let us live and pray and trust 
and strive to give our gracious Lord this gift: a 
lowly token of our love to Him; the surest proof 
and best acknowledgment of His great love to us: 
“Herein is My Father glorified, that ye bear 
much fruit; so shall ye be My disciples.” 


SPIRITUAL ALCHEMY 


For all things are for your sakes, that the abundant grace 
might through the thanksgiving of many redound to the glory 
of God.—2 Cor. iv. 15. 


Love, that ancient Alchemist, 
And gentle Faith went hand in hand, 
Down the vales, and up the hills, 
Through the gracious summer land, 
Evermore, through all the days 
Turning beauty into praise. 
Un Wo, Vile 


into your garden and look at the 
patch of dull, black earth. There is 
no beauty in that. On it rests the 
light, the colourless light that you can’t see, 
though you see by it. It has no beauty. Over 
it there comes the breeze, the unscented breeze. 


Here is earth and light and air without any 
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beauty at all. But see, here comes up the flower, 
and it changes all. Out of the dull earth come 
the graceful stem and exquisite flower. From 
the light, the clear, colourless light, it has gathered 
the tints and hues, these matchless colours. And 
from the scentless air it has distilled the delicious 
perfume. So out of all things we are to get the 
beauty and gladness, and turn it into joy for our 
Blessed Lord. 


GOD’S HUSBANDRY 


Who hath delivered us from the power of darkness, and 
hath translated us into the kingdom of His dear Son.—Cot. 
he 3. 

Even as He made me, so I must be still; 
Changed, yet the same, 
Holy in heart, and dutiful in will, 
And high in aim; 
Yet true unto the man that once in me 
Was prone to err; 
For Faith works not a dull monotony 
Of character. 
WALTER C. SMITH. 


¢ IN the ditch there grows the briar, scratch- 

| ing, tearing, a sign of the curse. It 

sighs within itself, and says, “Ah me, 

I cannot think what I was made for. I have got 
no beauty and no worth. If I were only the 


bunch of violets on the bank there, I might 
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gladden some heart ;—but a briar! If I were 


only as much use as the corn on the other side 
of the hedge, if I could only feed the hungry 
world ;—but what good can a briar do? If I 
were but the oak tree whose branches come out 
so far, and whose leaves make such merry music 
with the breeze, and play with the sunshine and 
shade—then I should be some good. But only 
to be a briar!” So have our hearts cried within 
us—without love, faith, earnestness, without any 
promise or possibility of good, so unlike every- 
body else, scratching and tearing, harsh and un- 
kind—a sign of the -curse, indeed ; we wonder, it 
may be, what we are made for. 

But now here comes the gardener, and digs up 
the briar by the roots, and plants it in his garden. 
And the briar is almost ready to pity him. “ Ah, 
he doesn’t know me,” says the briar, “ or he would 
not waste his time like this. He will never get 
any good out of me—a wretched briar covered 
with prickles !” 

But the gardener laughs. “If I cannot get 
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any good out of thee, may be I can put some 
good into thee,—we shall see.” And he goes on 
his way. 

But the briar was sadder than ever. “In the 
ditch it was bad enough, but here, to be amongst 
such sweet and dainty flowers on every hand, and 
still be only a briar! Well, there! I knew that I 
should never come to anything !”—so it bemoaned 
its worthlessness. 

Some day the gardener came and made a little 
slit in the bark, and put a tiny bud in it and 
fastened it there. A few weeks only had passed, 
and everybody gathered about the beauty of a 
rose,—the size, the colour, the fragrance of it, all 
were perfect. See, it is our poor friend the briar 
that grew in the ditch. There is the old appear- 
ance, the old outside, but oh, the new unfolding ! 

Your Father is the Husbandman. He under- 
stands this rough stock of our humanity. He 
knows its evil nature and its little worth. But He 
knows how to put within it the new nature—the 
divine. Still there is the old personality, but oh, 
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the new unfolding, the sweetness, the beauty, the 
worth, the glory of it! Not of our struggling or 
strife does it come, for it is not from within that 
this grace must spring, but dy our surrender to the 
Husbandman—letting Him have His own way 
perfectly with us in everything. If only we will 
suffer Him to put into us what He can, then shall 
He get out of us what He wills. 


THE OIL OF GLADNESS 


And he made the holy anointing oil, and the pure incense ot 
sweet spices, according to the work of the apothecary.—Ex. 
XXXVii. 29. 


When sorrow all our heart would ask, 
We need not shun our daily task, 
And hide ourselves for calm ; 
The herbs we seek to heal our woe 
Familiar by our pathway grow, 
Our common air is balm. 
KEBLE. 


SHE oil of gladness is not distilled from 
rare exotics and delicate plants that 


grow only in hothouses, and that cost 

a great deal to cultivate. There are three simples 

growing just by the gates of the King’s Garden, and 

whoever will cultivate these three and mix them 
equally shall have this balm and oil of gladness. 

The first of them is the sturdy plant—Con- 
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fidence. There must be this Confidence, — the 
superlative degree of hope: that in the dark 
to-day sings of a bright to-morrow; that does 
not only think about, or believe in the assurance 
that the loving Father in heaven orders all things, 
and makes them work out what is good and kind 
and blest; but that /ives and rests in that assurance. 

Confidence must be mixed equally with another 
simple found only in the King’s Garden, a little 
lowly plant that grows on the bank of the river, 
and bears a flower like the Forget-me-not. The 
name of it is Contentment. It is a rarer plant 
than the other; and yet he that grows Confidence 
can grow this alongside of it. Contentment— 
that keeps its desires level with its condition. 
When much is taken, Contentment counts up how 
much is left, and turns the evil round to find a 
better face upon it, thinking of the worse that 
might have been. Cultivate Contentment, or else 
there cannot be this joy in the Lord. 

And having Confidence and Contentment, put in 
Gratitude, It will enrich it, and make it to sparkle. 


WORLDLINESS AND OTHERWORLDLINESS 


He shall grow as the lily.— Hos. xiv. 5. 


Spring from thy root, sweet Flower! 
When so God wills, spring even from thy root; 
Send through the earth’s warm breast a quickened shoot, 
Spread to the sunshine, spread unto the shower, 
And lift into the sunny air thy dower 
Of bloom and odour; life is on the plains, 
And in the woods a sound of birds and rains 
That sing together; lo! the winter’s cold 
Is past, sweet scents revive, thick buds unfold. 
Be thou, too, willing in the Day of Power ; 
Spring from thy root, sweet Flower! 


DoRA GREENWELL. 


=P BIONSIDER the lilies how they grow.” 
‘ | Here zs the balance of earth and heaven 


—the ministry of each accepted; the 


claims of each satisfied. Here heaven and earth 
95 
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do meet and blend. The dark root lay in the 
ground, down amongst the clods of the earth, 
and on the stick that marked the place was 
thrust a label with a name grand enough to turn 
the head of any simple flower. And _ the lily 
said, “What have I to do in this dirty earth? 
Faugh! I cannot bear to touch it. I who belong 
to the Lilia Splendiosa—to be prisoned here like 
this!) I know my place too well to think that I 
was meant for such a dungeon, cold, damp, dark 
—as if indeed I were dead and buried. I ought 
to be up in the heavens, lifting my head proudly, 
and unfolding all my glory to the sun.” And it 
sulked and muttered and refused to thrust out 
the root ;—so zt missed heaven because it neglected 
earth, Yake care how you grumble at your cir- 
cumstances—so many difficulties, so many hind- 
rances to cry out against. To do our duty on 
earth is the only way of getting to heaven. But 
think of another flower that should say, “Oh! it 
is alla mistake to call me a lily. Lily indeed! 
Iam just a poor dirty brown thing, and haven’t 
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any beauty in me—without any stem, without 
any leaf, without any flower. It is no use my 
dreaming of heaven and my hoping to be any- 
thing.” And it thrust down its roots into the 
earth, but it forgot to push its stem up into the 
light. The heavenly-minded man who neglects 
his duty in the world is as unlovely to God 
as he is ugly to men. And the man who is so 
absorbed in earth that he forgets heaven, misses 
the very beauty and blessedness of life. God 
gives to every man enough of earth to live in, 
and enough of heaven to grow into. One said 
to me the other day, “I suppose you have not 
much garden in London?” “Well,” I said, “it 
depends which way you measure it. It is per- 
haps thirty feet by ten if you take it one way; 
but the other way it is very large—some miles 
deep, and it goes up as far as the stars.” The 
measure downward and upward is after all 
the true measure; and God gives to every man 
as much as He gives the flowers,——enough of 
earth to grow in, and enough of heaven to 
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grow into. He gives to every man as much 
as He gives the birds—enough of earth to feed 
upon, and enough of heaven to fly in. This 
much He has pledged to His children every- 
where. 


Parables of the Sea 


Peace, moaning Sea; what tale have you to tell? 


What mystic tidings all unknown before ? 
Whether you break in thunder on the shore, 
Or whisper like the voice within the shell, 
O moaning Sea, I know your burden well. 


Lewis Morris. 


ASPIRATION 


Not as though I had already attained.—PHIL. iii. 12. 


The voice of hopes and aspirations high, 
Swallowed in sand, or showered on the rock ; 
Tumultuous life dashed down with sudden shock ; 
And passionate protests, narrowed to a sigh, 
From hearts too weak to live,—too strong to die. 
Songs of Two Worlds. 


Be AR up against the deep blue sky, lightly 

| passing on the summer breeze, was a 

pure white fleecy cloud—a thing so 

utterly unsoiled, it seemed to belong to heaven 
much more than to earth. The great sea lay 
and looked at it, and whispered to itself, “ They 
say that thing of beauty was once down here 
where I am,’—and the sea sighed within itself; 


“how fair a thing it is, how peaceful, right up 
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there amongst the stars, in the very bosom of 
God!” 

And then the sea grew vexed. “It is nonsense. 
How could I ever get up there—heavy and clumsy 
as I am? And if I got there, how could I stay 
there? Besides” and the sea was silent; it 
thought of the fierce passions that slept within it, 
the cruel storms; and it shuddered as it thought 
of the dreadful things that dwelt in its depths—of 
the wrecked ships and the dead men. Then it 
sighed again. “Not for me, indeed. I could 
never be like that!” 

And yet the sea could not rest. Still it looked 
and wondered and longed. Then it roused itself, 
and said, “I will try.’ And it gathered its 
strength, and it borrowed the force of the wind. 
I saw it as it rose up in the strength of its pur- 
pose, arched in its pride, on in its desperate 
resoluteness, till it hurled itself against the rocks, 
and leapt high up a quivering column of spray, and 
it seemed to snatch at the height. Then it fell,— 
baffled, beaten, and as a hundred rivulets of foam 
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it hastened to hide itself in the depths, as it hissed, 
“] knew it was not for me.” 

Reader, has my parable any meaning for you? 
Is it not the story of longings and strugglings and 


failure? Come, then, and it shall teach us the 


secret of success. 

At last the great sea lay quite still in the 
silvery light of the morning, and it looked up at 
the sun. “Canst thou not help me?” it cried. 
“The moon draws me hither and thither across 
the earth, but it cannot uplift and transform me. 
Canst thou?” 

“Ves, said the sun, “indeed | can, if. thou 
wilt let me.” And the sun sent down a noiseless 
ray that shone upon it, and warmed it, and 
loosened it, and uplifted it. And lo! the sea 
knew not how, nor cared to know, but it cried, 
“Tam there!” 

And there it was, a pure white fleecy cloud 
against the heaven’s blue. 


He that hath ears to hear, let him hear, With 
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eye and heart and hope and longing fixed upon 
Jesus Christ our Lord, He Himself bendeth over 
us, He shineth upon us, He looseth, He uplifteth. 
FHow, it is not for us to know or care, but this we 


do know— 
WE ARE TRANSFORMED BY BEHOLDING. 


THE SOURCE OF BLESSING 


And everything shall live whither the river cometh.—EzEk. 
xl vii. 9. 


From Thee is all that soothes the life of man, 

His high endeavour, and his glad success, 

His strength to suffer, and his will to serve. 

But oh, Thou bounteous Giver of all good, 

Thou art of all Thy gifts, Thyself the crown! 
COWPER. 


i : HIS England of ours should be naturally 
and properly a land of almost eternal 
winter. For some eight months of the 


year our very seas ought to be frozen over so that 
no ship could approach our shores. Our islands 
should be a rough, rude tract of country, where 
only the hardiest forms of life could survive—a 
land of forest where wild beasts should roam 


whose furs should give to the place almost its only 
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value, and where the deep snows should make 


agriculture almost impossible. This should be 
Great Britain—a proud name for so desolate a 
tract. 

What mystery is this which delivers us? Away 
in the distant Southern world, in the fierce heat 
of the Tropics, starts the Gulf Stream. It gathers 
the warmth of the sun and sends it for thousands 
of miles across the seas to lave our shores. And 
thus the arctic winter is driven from us; and our 
ports are open all the year round. Over us 
stretch the kindlier skies; about us blow the 
gentler winds; our fields are covered with grass, 
the valleys are thick with corn; the pastures 
are covered with flocks and herds; and _ this 
favoured land is shut off from extremes, and has 
the summer of the North with the winter of the 
South. 

Now think of some shivering native of Labrador 
who has heard of this Gulf Stream, and scorn- 
fully shakes his head. “TI do not believe it,” says 
he; “it is impossible and absurd,” Well, I would 
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not argue the subject. I would only invite him 
to come and see. 

“ But where is this Gulf Stream which does such 
wonders? Can you see it?” No, we cannot see 
it, but ¢¢ 2s there—hidden, noiseless, mingling with 
our waters and transforming our climate. 

The parable is a many-sided illustration of the 
truth. Of nature, of ourselves, we do dwell in a 
land of winter—frozen and well-nigh dead, without 
the energy to put forth any life of God. But lo, 
about us there flow gracious influences from 
another world. We know not how, but by the 
Holy Spirit of God there is breathed about us and 
within us the love of God, softening, transforming ; 
bringing to us a new heaven and a new earth. 
And now do grow and flourish blessed things 
which before we knew not. “The fruit of the 
Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” 


THE ONLY REMEDY 


Not by might, nor by power, but by My Spirit, saith the Lord 
of hosts. —ZECH. iv. 6. 


O for a Spirit, strong and free, 
Fount of a larger life in me, 
That waits and works and hopes to see 
The great Salvation yet. 
Thoughts and Fancies. 


HOME time ago I stood on the East coast 

of England and looked out over a 

stretch of oozy slime and ill-smelling 

mud. There were the barges high and dry, lying 
on their sides. No matter.whateeargothey-carried, 
or-heweskilfulthecaptainytheyewere ‘on the mud. 
No good their heaving the anchor or hoisting the 
sail—all this availed them nothing. And as I 


looked out upon it I thought within myself— 
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What is the remedy? Were it any use for the 


Corporation to pass a bye-law that every citizen 
should bring pot, kettle, or pan filled with water, 
and pour it out upon the stretch of mud? But 
as I watched I saw the remedy—God turned the 
tide. In swept the waters of the sea and buried 
the mud, and then came the breath of sweetness 
and life. And it flowed in about the barges, and 
instantly all was activity. Then heave-ho with 
the anchor, then hoist the sails, then forth upon 
some errand of good. So is it that we stand 
looking out upon many a dreadful evil that fills 
us with dismay—drunkenness, gambling, impurity) 
the-foul..blots.of_our-opium_ traffic, and-theslicensed: 
lust....still..defiling..ourcolonies. Is there any 
remedy? And the churches, so very respectable, 
dreadfully respectable many of them—but, alas! 
high and dry on the mud,—for these, too, what 
is the remedy? We want the flood-tide—the 
gracious outpouring of the Spirit then must come~- 
) the-roused-and-quickened..churches-¢ the-Christians~~ 
transformed into Christlike*men and women, who 


; 
i 
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shall demand righteousness so persistently, /so 
vigorously, that at last even the unjust judge is 
wearied into avenging the wronged/widow of her 
adversary, and the Parliament is compelled /to do 
something..to-quiet™ the conscience “of "the "nation. 
It is ours now if we will have it: “Ye shall 
receive power after that the Holy Ghost is come 
upon you, and ye shall be witnesses unto Me.” 


THE MYSTERY OF THE WILL 


It is God which worketh in you both to will and to do of 
His good pleasure.—PHIL. ii. 13. 


Dost not thou will, poor soul? Yet I receive x 
The inner unseen longings of the soul, 

I guide them turning towards Me; I control 

And charm hearts till they grieve: 

If thou desire, it yet shall come to pass, 

Though thou but wish indeed to choose My love; 

For I have power in earth and heaven above. S/S 


— 


CHRISTINA G, ROSSETTI. 


¥]| UR nature is as various and as changeful 


as the sea,—we look out on it, some- 
times asleep in the sunshine and so 
still that the winds hold their breath as if for fear 
of waking her,—and sometimes black with storm 
and roaring furiously, a thing so cruel in its rage. 


Here it creeps up the yellow sands, with curve 
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and glassy edge, and there it thunders on the 
rocks, with burst of white foam flung against the 
sky. Yet down beneath the infinite variety— 
the currents and cross-currents, the waves that 
sweep onward, and in the roar and rattle of the 
backward rush, there is ever unchanging, resistless, 
the power of the tide that draws the whole sea 
hither and thither. So is it that away beneath the 
surface varieties of our humanity and force of cir- 
cumstance, there is the power of the tide that draws 
us. We have the power to choose. But within 
that choice are laws which we cannot resist—that 
thoughts must grow to deeds, and deeds must 
strengthen into habits. We may choose our 
starting-point, but having chosen it, of this be sure 
—that the walk makes the way, and the way 
decides the end. ,~This division of men is an 
awful fact. The indifferent drift, drawn by the 
current that sets earthward and downward, going 
further and further away from the shore. The 
blessed find another power, that draws them 
upward and Godward. 


PRAYER 


Pray without ceasing.—1 THESS. v. 17. 


Seldom, amid the strife and din 
Of sublunary things, 
Can spirits keep their watch within, 
Or plume their heavenward wings: 
He must dwell deep, indeed, whose heart 
Can thus fulfil true wisdom’s part. 
BERNARD BARTON, 


AET before your mind the case of the diver 
who has to go down to work in the 
depths under the sea. The water is the 

breath of the fish, but it is death to him. The 
condition of his life is that the air of this upper 
world be pumped down to him. Then he goes 
down without fear, careful beforehand to see that 
all is right with the atmosphere above him, and 
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careful, however deep he goes, or however busy he 
is, to keep the communication open with that upper 
world to which he belongs. He is not always 
thinking about his breathing, but he cannot do 
without it for a moment, and he knows better 
than to suffer any trifling with the apparatus 
which secures that. 

So are we in this world; the atmosphere is too 
dense for our new life. And yet our duty lies 
down here. Well, fear not, go down; only, first 
of all, be sure about the communication with that 
higher life to which we belong. If that be broken 
off or neglected, we die. Take not Thy Holy Spirit 
Srom me! is a cry for very life. And this hiding 
of ourselves with God in prayer is the adjusting 
of the apparatus with that source whence comes 
the breath of life to us. 


Parables of the City 


Not in the solitude 

Alone may man commune with Heaven, or see, 
Only in savage wood 

And sunny vale, the present Deity ; 
Or only hear His voice 

Where the winds whisper and the waves rejoice. 


Even here do I behold 

Thy steps, Almighty !—here, amidst the crowd 
Through the great city rolled, 

With everlasting murmur deep and loud— 
Choking the ways that wind 

*Mongst the proud piles, the work of human kind. 


BRYANT. 


A PARABLE FOR TO-DAY 


My God shall supply all your need, according to His riches 
in glory by Christ Jesus.” —PHIL. iv. 19. 


There Pity, shuddering, wept; but Love, with faith too 
strong for fear, 


Took heart from God’s almightiness, and smiled a smile of 


WHITTIER. 


NCE upon a time there was a city in 
much need. Many of the people were 


perishing in hunger and _ poverty. 
There was strife and ill-will. Little children 
went forth to steal and lie, to suffer and die. 
Drunkenness turned homes into hovels, and men 
and women into fiends, and life itself into a curse. 
Yet elsewhere in the city dwelt the rich, who. 


spent their wealth in self-indulgence and costly 
7 
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entertainments; the brilliant glare and splendour 
making a hideous contrast with the squalor and 
misery of the poor. The rich were haughty and 
scornful; the poor were envious: and ever grew 
the gulf between them deeper and wider, until the 
state of things was one of deadly peril. 

Now, in this town there dwelt one Pity. His 
soul was filled with exceeding sorrow, alike for 
the weariness of the rich, who failed to find in 
their wealth that which they sought, and yet 
more for the poor, who, in the midst of extrava- 
gance, perished with hunger. 

It chanced one day that as Pity brooded over 
these things there came unto him the King of 
that land, and said: “Thinkest thou, Pity, that 
the ills and sorrows of this people can be cured?” 

Then Pity sighed and looked up with a troubled 
face: “My Lord, I would that I could do some- 
thing to relieve them.” 

“Thou canst do much,” said the King. 

“Alas! I know not that I can do anything,” 
said Pity very sadly. 
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“ Seest thou My palace on the hill-top yonder ? rae 
the King asked, pointing to it. 

“Yes, my Lord,” answered Pity, wondering. 

“Well, there is all that this people need. There 
is silver and gold; there are stores of brotherly 
love; there is power for the healing of the nation, 
authority to cast out all devils: there are gifts of 
peace, and hope, and purity—all for which thine 
heart longs. There is joy for the sad, and health 
for the sick, and life for the dead. AU that is 
therein do I freely give to thee for the welfare of 
this city. It is thine—all thine; go up and 
possess it.” 

Now, Pity was so overwhelmed at the grace and 
favour of the King, that he set his eyes on the 
palace, and could think of nothing else. All that 
was his—gold and precious treasures, crown jewels 
and robes! Ah! there should be no needy ones 
now. And before him danced visions of delight. 
Poverty was chased away; the thousand evil 
things were remedied, and blessings streamed 


forth everywhere. 
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So it came about that Pity did not notice that 
the King laid in his hand a piece of rusty iron. 
When he turned himself about the King was 
gone. 

“What is the meaning of this?” Pity asked 
himself, looking at it curiously. And seeing some 
old letters roughly graven on it he read the words: 
“ ALL GOETH RIGHT WHEN I AM BRIGHT.” 

“JT know not where this came from,” said Pity, 
“nor can I tell of what use it is. One thing is 
certain—to a man who hath great stores of wealth 
like mine, a palace and all that is therein, a bit 
of rusty iron can be of no worth.” And, flinging 
it lightly from him, Pity hurried away up the hill- 
side to the splendid gift which was his own. At 
first he walked about its gates, looking up with 
wonder, and thinking of a thousand ways in which 
he should bless the citizens. Then he passed 
beneath the walls, and looked at its massive but- 
tresses and springing towers. “And it is mine,” 
he whispered to himself, “all mine, with which to 
bless the people.” So on he went, and right 
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around its vast extent, until by and by he stood 
again at the great front gate. 

“ Now let me see its treasures, and think how 
I can best deal with them,” he cried, boldly 
putting his hand upon the massive handle. 

Lut the gate was locked, and he could not enter. 

It was strange that the gift should be so freely 
given, and yet the principal entrance should be 
closed. However, it would be no great matter 
to pass to another gate. And, standing before 
it with all confidence, Pity turned the heavy 
handle. But it was of no use; that, too, was 
fastened. 

“JT cannot understand this,” said Pity, begin- 
ning to feel annoyed. “It is no use my claiming 
the palace for my own if I cannot get through 
the gate. I will try the next.” 

Away he hurried along by the walls of the 
castle, and by the moat, and then across a draw- 
bridge. He seized a great iron ring that hung 
from.a lion’s mouth, and turned it. He heard the 
heavy latch lifted, and the echoes of it went ring- 
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ing through the hollow places. But there, too, it 


was all in vain. That door was fastened. Angrily 
now he seized the handle and shook the door to 
and fro, but again only to be mocked by the 
echoes. 

There was a fourth gate away on the other 
side. It was some distance off, and the entrance 
to the back part of the palace. It was not like 
the King’s grace to grant him admission by that 
way, when the whole castle was his own. But 
thinking that entrance better than none, he set 
out for it. His way led through woods and 
across ditches; and after a weary walk he reached 
it—a double gate of iron. He lifted the latch 
there, too, and pushed hard, but only to find once 
more that the gate was fastened as firmly as the 
others. 

Then did his heart sink within him. All the 
brilliant visions of blessing men had ended in 
cruel deception and wrong. With a heavy heart 
he traced his way back to the main entrance, and 
leaned wearily against it. 
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There below him lay the city with its needs. 
Beneath those very roofs were the sorrows that he 
had hoped to heal, the wants that he longed to 
relieve ; there the men and the women and the 
children perishing for the lack of that which lay 
within here, and which, indeed, was his, and yet 
neither he nor they were the better for it all. 

The sun was setting, but he lingered on, be- 
wildered that the King had mocked him thus. 
The stars came out in the deep blue overhead, 
though the golden glory still lingered in the 
western sky. 

“ Mine, and yet not mine,” he muttered to him- 
self; “so rich, and yet only all the poorer because 
I cannot get at my riches.” 

So at last Pity went down to his lowly home, 
still longing that he could bless the people, and 
mourning that his hopes were thus deceived. 
After a while he fell asleep. 

Now, as he slept he dreamed that he was sitting 
outside the main entrance of the castle, when again 
the King came on his way. And Pity could 
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scarcely greet his Lord, for the sense of the wrong 
that burned within him. 

Then did the King look sternly upon him as 
he asked, “Whose is this castle, with its wealth 
and plenty?” 

“TI suppose, my Lord, it is mine,” said Pity 
sorrowfully. 

“Thine!” said the King; “then dost thou count 
it no sin that thou canst have all this as thine 
own, and yet be thyself in such sorry plight, and 
suffer the people to perish thus ?” 

“My Lord,” sighed Pity, “it is mine, and yet 
not mine; for I cannot enter it.” 

“Why?” cried the King. “ Did I not put into 
thine hand that which should have opened every 
door, and have put thee in possession of all its 
treasure? ‘ALL WERE RIGHT IF THAT WERE 
BRIGHT, ” 

Then saying these words to himself Pity woke. 
And as he thought of his dream he sprang up. 
“What! that rusty bit of iron that I threw lightly 
aside ; could it indeed have been the master-key ? 
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I do remember that those same words were graven 
upon it: ‘ALL GOETH RIGHT WHEN I AM 
BRIGHT. ” 

At the dawning of the day Pity went forth and 
stood upon the spot where the King had met him, 
and sought diligently amidst the bushes. And 
after a while he found the bit of iron, rusty and 
soiled. “Good use shall keep it shining,’ he 
cried. 

Then he hurried up the hill, and at once the 
outer gate was opened by the key. Door after 
door was flung back, and he stood within the 
palace. Here was more than he had ever 
dreamed of—more than he could ask or think. 

Straightway he chose his servants from amongst 
the people, and he bade the old men help him with 
their counsel. And, wisely distributing his gifts, 
the needy were relieved and many miseries were 
driven forth from the midst of the people. And 
his authority and store of graces and of gifts put 
down the ills and brought in all prosperity and 
gladness. 
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And Pity set up over the great gate his crest 
—it was a key—and thereon was graven this 
legend : 


“ ALL GOETH RIGHT WHEN I AM BRIGHT.” 


Brother, God has given to thee this key ; with 
it thou mayest enrich the world. Where is it, and 
what art thou doing with it? All God’s great love 
and wisdom and power are the palace we may 
call our own, enriched with ten thousand precious 
promises. Our own, and yet not ours, except as 
we use this master-key of Prayer. 


MR. FEARING AND CAPTAIN FAITH 


He brought me to the banqueting house, and his banner 
over me was love.—SONG ii. 4. 


Better a child in God’s great house, than the king of all 
the earth. 
GEORGE MACDONALD. 


4 IE AR now the story of Mr. Fearing and 
PA : : ; 
one Captain Faith. Once upon a time, 


and not long since, it chanced that in 
the King’s castle there dwelt one Fearing. His 
dwelling-place was dark and comfortless—where 
but a ray of light fell through a grating. The 
place was cold and damp; and the scanty furni- 
ture looked more fitted for a prison than the 
home of a royal guest. It would, indeed, have 
been sad but for one thing, which seemed to all 


else exceeding strange—and that is, that Fearing 
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need not have dwelt here. The whole palace 
was open to him, and he was as welcome in 
the King’s banqueting chamber as in the 
dungeon. And yet there he lived, catching 
occasional glimpses of the King, and hearing 
the music from afar. “I trust I am one of the 
King’s guests,” said Mr. Fearing. “I think I 
heard the music.” 

So poor Fearing spent many months. 

Now it chanced one day there hurried past this 
part of the palace, which was called Condemnation 
Row, one Captain Faith, who aforetime did know 
Mr. Fearing well, and formerly lived nigh unto 
him. But as he fell upon his old friend now he 
scarce could recognise him, for the place was 
but ill lighted, so that Captain Faith was like to 
have passed him by. 

“Oh, Captain Faith, sir! is that you?” said 
Fearing, in a melancholy voice. 

“Why, Brother Fearing!” cried Faith, aston- 
ished, “what ails thee? What art thou doing 
here? And why is thy face so filled with sadness, 
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and thy condition altogether so sorry? Art thou 
not one of the King’s guests? What art thou 
doing here ?” 

Then did poor Mr, Fearing answer, groaning, 
“T cannot tell how it is, but it seems as if I was 
never meant to live anywhere else. You see I am 
so weak, and I have so many temptations and 
trials.” 

“Well,” said Faith, “ what else hast thou?” 

“You see I am not like you, Captain Faith. I 
am so timid”; and poor Fearing leaned upon his 
stick and coughed. ; 

“Well?” said Faith, wondering, and looking 
about him. 

“J don’t think it is any good for me to think of 
getting any higher up, though I do very often wish 
I could.” 

“What hast thou written over thy door, Brother 
Fearing, in those black letters?” said Captain 
Faith. 

“The words of the Psalmist, sir: ‘ /uzquzties 
prevail against me. It doth comfort me to think 
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he too dwelt in Condemnation Row.” And 
Brother Fearing sighed again. 

“Ah! and then a full stop?” asked Faith, 
almost fiercely. 

“JT suppose so, sir,” said Fearing, rather 
frightened. “Why not?” 

“ Because there is none there,” Faith answered, 
“and never was meant to be.” Then Captain 
Faith sighed, and spoke more tenderly, “ Iniqui- 
ties and me, me and iniquities! Nothing else. 
Thou wilt never be better so long as thou dost 
live here. This place is damp and cold.” 

“It is that,” said Fearing, and he coughed 
again. 

“ Agues and cramps and all kinds of diseases 
will prey upon thee here. Come up to where I 
live.” 

“Ts it far up, for 1 can’t climb?” asked Fearing. 

“Only the next storey,” said Faith. And then 
did he straightway take Brother Fearing by the 
arm and gently lead him up the King’s staircase, 
out of the gloom into the sunshine, until he 
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brought him to a chamber which looked forth 
into the King’s garden; and at the open case- 
ment there came in the sweet scent of flowers, 
and the singing of birds, and the splash of 
fountains. 

“What a lovely place!” said Fearing, looking 
in, but afraid to set his foot upon the floor. 

“Fear not,” cried the Captain cheerily, “it will 
bear thee, brother.” 

Brother Fearing let his eyes go feasting upon 
the place for awhile in silence. Then he turned 
to his friend, and said in an undertone of very 
awe: 

“Tt must cost a great deal to live up here with 
so many luxuries.” 

“Cost! Nota farthing, brother. I am one of 
the King’s guests, and dine daily in the banqueting 
chamber.” 

“So am I,” said Fearing timidly; “or at least 
I—I—” and he coughed again. 

“ Look here,” said Faith, as he took Fearing to 
the window, and bade him look out into the King’s 
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garden, and he marvelled to see such great manner 
and variety of delights. 

“It is a lovely place,” said poor Fearing, over- 
whelmed. 

“Sit down,” cried Faith, “and I will tell thee 
the story of how I came by it. 

“The place wherein I dwelt aforetime was as 
dull and cheerless as thy Condemnation Row, and 
upon my door was graven a cross, and underneath 
it the words, ‘ Iniquities prevail against me,’ even 
as thou hast. Well, it chanced one day that the 
King stood at my door, and He read that which 
was written, and methought His face grew sad as 
He read it. 

“«Wouldst Thou, my Lord, that I should write 
something else?’ 

“«Wilt thou follow Me?’ He said tenderly. 
And instead of going before, He Himself took me 
by the hand and brought me hither. He led 
me within the door, and pointed over it to that 
which was written thereon. Canst thou read it, 
brother ?” 
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Then Fearing looked, and there over the door 
was written in gold the one word, “ THOU,” and 
on either side of it the rest of a sentence: “As 
for our transgressions, THOU shalt purge them 


away.” 

“Well,” Captain Faith went on, “the King bade 
me tarry there, saying it was fitter for a king’s 
guest than was Condemnation Row. And here 
have I dwelt ever since, and by the King’s grace 
here do I mean to stay.” 

“JT should think so,” said Fearing, growing 
bolder as he listened. 

“ That is the secret of it all,’ and Faith as he 
spoke pointed to the word in letters of gold— 
“THOU.” “In the gloomy place below it was all 
I—J—I—I—wmy weakness and my temptation ; 
my troubles and my trials. And up here it is all 
THou. The King, the glorious Lord who always 
maketh us to triumph. Ah, it doth make such a 
difference !” 

Now, as they two talked together, the King 
Himself came in, and Mr. Fearing got him up in 
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haste, and, having bowed unto His Majesty, made 
as if he would hurry forth from His presence. 
But the King took him by the hand graciously, 
and spoke tenderly to him. “Thou art most 
welcome—do not leave us. I have often wished 
that thou wouldst make a better use of Me, My 
son. What wouldst thou that I should do for 
thee’? ~ 

Then Fearing found new courage in the King’s 
grace, and, falling upon his knee, he said: “ My 
Lord, I would that Thou wouldst write that on 
my door,” and he pointed to the golden THOU, 
and the words on either side of it. 

“T have long wished that thou wouldst suffer 
Me to do it,” said the King. 

And forthwith Fearing left his cell, and found 
himself in a place of beauty in sight of the King’s 
garden, and sitting henceforth daily at the King’s 
table. And he did afterwards become one of the 
King’s own knights, and was known henceforth as 
Sir Valiant. 

But he never forgot how much he owed to. the 
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noble Captain Faith. “Dost thou remember thy 
words, brother?” he would say. “It used to be 
all I, I, I—my sins and me. But now it is 
THOU”; and he would point to the letters of 


gold. “Ah! what a wonderful difference it 
makes !” 


CALVARY 


God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.—GAL. vi. 14. : 


The Cross makes all things pure: 
No falsehood can endure 
Its coming; guilt long hidden 
Arises then unbidden ; 
And though severe the cure, 

At sorrow's touch must perish 

The sins we fain would cherish, 
It makes so pure, so pure! 

lel bs IE 


}| NCE I went forth to look for Repentance, 
I sought her day and night in the City 


of Mansoul. I asked many if they 
knew where she dwelt, and they said they had 
never seen her. I met one, grave and scholarly, 


who told me what she was like, and bade me 
136 
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seek her earnestly; but he did not tell me where 
she was to be found. Then, all sad at heart, and 
wearied with my search, I went forth without the 
city walls, and climbed a lonely hill, and up a 
steep and rugged way, until I came in sight of 
the Cross, and of Him who hung thereon. And 
lo! as I looked upon Him, there came one and 
touched me. Then instantly my heart was 
melted, and all the great deeps of my soul were 
broken up. 

“ Ah, Repentance, I have been looking every- 
where for you,” I said. 

“Thou wilt always find me here,” said Repent- 
anee: “here, in sight of my crucified Lord. I 
tarry ever at His feet.” 

Again I went forth, to look for Forgiveness. I 
knocked at many a door in the City of Mansoul 
and asked for her. And some said they thought 
she did live there sometimes; and some said she 
used to, once; and some said she came there 
occasionally when the weather was fine to spend 
a Sunday. Then up came one whom I knew by 
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name as Unbelief, with a voice like the croaking 
of a raven, and he said that Forgiveness never was 
there and never would be, that she was much too 
fine a lady to live in so low a place as that, and 
among such a set as they were. So I came forth 
wearied and sad; and as I reached the city gate 
I met again the grave scholar, and he gave me 
much account of her birth and parentage, and he 
showed me her portrait, and told me of her 
gracious works, and he bade me _ seek her 
earnestly, but he did not tell me where I could 
find her. 

So I went along my way, looking, but well- 
nigh in despair, when it chanced-that I found 
myself again upon the high hill, climbing again 
the steep and rugged path. And I lifted my 
eyes and saw once more the Cross and Him Who 
hangeth thereon, and lo! at the first sight of my 
dear Lord, Forgiveness met me, and filled my soul 
with holy peace, and a rest like heaven itself. 

“Oh, I have had a weary search for you!” I 
said, 
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“Tam always here,” said Forgiveness ; “ here 
at my Master’s feet.” 

Long afterwards I wondered within myself 
where Holiness dwelt, but I feared to go in 
search of her. I knew she would never be at 
home in the low lands and busy streets of Man- 
soul. All whom I asked about her answered 
doubtfully. One said that she had died long ago ; 
indeed, was buried in Eden before Adam came 
out. One said that she lived away at the end of 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death, her house 
was on the brink of the river, and that I must 
hope to meet with her just before I crossed it. 
Another argued almost angrily against this 
notion. “Nay,” said he, “she lives farther on 
still; search as thou wilt, thou shalt never find 
her till thou art safely across the river and landed 
on the shores of the Celestial City.” 

Then I remembered how well I had fared 
aforetime on that Holy Hill, and went forth 
again. So up the lonely way I went, and reached 
the top of it, and looked once more upon my 
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blessed Saviour. And lo! there was Holiness 
sitting at the Master’s feet. I feared to say that 
I had been looking for her, but as I gazed upon 
the Crucified, and felt the greatness of His love 
to me, and as all my heart went out in love and 
adoration, Holiness rose up, and came to me all 
graciously, and said, “I have been waiting for 
thee ever since thy first coming.” 

“ Waiting where?” I asked, wondering. 

“At His feet,’ said Holiness. “I am always 
there.” 


Parables of the tome 


We search the world for truth ; we cull 
The good, the pure, the beautiful, 
From graven stone and written scroll, 
From ail old flower-fields of the soul ; 


And, weary seekers of the best, 
We come back laden from our quest, 
To find that all the sages said 
Is in the Book our mothers read. 
WHITTIER. 


my A | Ake 


TRUST 


What I do thou knowest not now; but thou shalt know 
hereafter.—JOHN xiii. 7. 


Love understands the mystery, whereof 
We can but spell a surface history: 
Love knows, remembers: let us trust in Love: 
Love understands the mystery. 
CuRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 


DREAMED I was passing through a 
city where the people stood in knots 
and talked of some horrible outrage 

and murder. Men and women gathered at the 
narrow entry of their courts, and told indignantly 
the rumours of the crime. Then I passed the 
building where the judge was sitting to try the 
prisoner whose case stirred all the city. 


It was pleasant to get away from these dark 
143 
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things, outside the city gates—pleasant to leave 
the noise and crowd, and all the signs of this 
black crime. So I went on until before me lay 
a garden in all the rich beauty of the spring. 

Under the shade of a tree, its old twisted 
branches just tipped with the dainty young green 
leaves, sat a little maiden of some ten years, 
arranging a bunch of flowers. She was singing 
gaily, staying a moment to turn the nosegay 
round and look at it, then singing on again as 
she took up another violet or primrose, and put 
in here and there a leaf of ivy or a fern. The 
light fell in between the young leaves in sunny 
patches on the mossy trunk of the tree, and 
touched the little maiden’s hair with gold. 

Then on his way there came one of the servants, 
who carried a scythe in his hand. He crossed 
the lawn and set the scythe against the tree, and 
there he stayed watching the busy fingers and 
listening to the maiden’s merry song. A sneer 
curled his lip and a dark frown gathered on his 
face as he stooped and picked a daisy and slowly 
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pulled out its petals one by one, letting them fall 
at his feet. He leaned forward so that his shadow 
fell over her, and with a harsh voice that startled 
the singer, he said— 

“Do you know what your father is going to 
do?” 

“ No,” said the little maiden, turning the sunny 
face up towards him. “What is he going to 
do?” 

Then, with a voice more harsh and grating, and 
a darker frown— 

“Going to hang that poor man that he tried 
in the court to-day,” said the servant. 

“Hang him!” she said, as the hands fell 
down at her side and the sunshine died. And 
she looked up with wondering eyes and parted 
lips. 

“ YVes—going to hang him,” said the man, 
putting his rough fingers grimly to his throat. 
“ Going to put a rope, a hard rope that will hurt 
him dreadfully, right round his neck, and hang 


” 


him. 
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“My father is going to?” cried the little 
maiden, bewildered. 


“Yes, your father,” sneered the servant. 

Her cheek grew crimson and her eyes flashed 
fire. “My father ever would,” she said indig- 
nantly, rising up and letting the flowers fall 
unheeded to the ground. 

“You will see, then,” said the servant. “I 
heard him say it myself.” 

The sun was hidden; the blue sky gone behind 
a bank of stormy cloud. The wind rose in fierce 
gusts howling about the garden, sweeping before 
it the fallen flowers. The little maiden, with 
bitten lips and angry face, went in and sat down 
in her room. 

“JT am sure my father never, never would,” she 
said. 

Then she leaned at the window and looked out 
over the garden. Beyond the walls rose the roofs 
of the grim prison. Slowly the anger died out, 
and all the face grew sad. With hands that hung 
down helplessly and tearful eyes she said to her- 
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self, “My father going to hang that poor man! 
to hang him! He never could!” And the indig- 
nation touched her yet again for a moment, but 
almost at once it turned to grief. “And yet, and 
yet—Poor man! And my father going to hang 
him. Oh, why are there such dreadful things 
as prisons, and, and—” She shuddered now 
and could not say the word. “Poor man,” 
she said, “and he is only over there, and 
my father is going to—to hang him! My 
Sather !” 

And so she stood and looked out sorrowing. 
The sun was going down in a lurid sky. Great 
masses of black cloud hung overhead, The 
darkness just parted to show a blood-red streak 
shaped like a sword. The wind moaned and 
howled about the corners of the old house. 

“How dreadful!” sighed the little maiden to 
herself—“my father going to hang him, poor, 


poor man!” 


Then I saw myself in a large room where a 
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grave man sat at dinner. A face noble and 
generous, that one could trust assuredly at 
once, with firmness and strength and earnest- 
ness in every look and tone and word, and 
over all a great benevolence. Beside him a 
chair was set, and plate and knife and fork, 
and as. he finished dinner he turned to the 
servant. 

“Where is the little mistress to-night?” he 
asked. “Isn’t she well?” 

Then presently in came the little maiden. She 
who was used to greet her father with the sunny 
face and many words of welcome, came sad and 
with slow steps, without a word. 

“What is the matter, little one?” said the 
father, holding out his hand to her. 

She took the hand and looked up in the 
father’s face almost reproachfully. And then 
with a great sob and eyes that brimmed with 
grief— 

“Father, you are not going to—to hang him, 
are you, poor, poor man?” 
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Then the father’s face grew sad as the maiden’s 
own, and he laid the little head against himself 
and put his arm about her. Only the wind 
moaned at the window; not another sound was 
heard for some minutes. Then the father stroked 
the hair tenderly, and he turned the face up 
towards himself. 

“ My child,” said he, “can you trust me?” 

She looked up at him, and as she. looked 
her whole face seemed to say, “What else 
could I do?” She put her arm about his 
neck, 


“Yes, father,” she said, “of course I can.” 
“Trust me to do what is right and kind 


and good?” he asked, still stroking her hair 
tenderly. 

“Yes,” said the maiden, laying her head against 
him as if she could rest there. 

“Then trust me still,’ said he, “and one day 
you will understand,” 


And then I awoke and thought of our child- 
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hood ; and I thought of faculties that may develop 
in us too, and reconcile a thousand things such as 


perplex and trouble. 
“ Thank God,” said I, “I am content to be a 


child, to trust and wait.” 


PROVIDENCE 


Your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all 
these things.—Matrrvt, vi. 32. : 


Ere suns and moons could wax and wane, 

Ere stars were thundergirt, or piled 

The heavens, God thought on me His child. 
BROWNING. 


MIICTURE to yourself a group of our 
children gathered wondering about a 
crying lad of six. Poor little fellow! 

he can’t sleep at night, for he keeps asking how 
he will do in six months’ time. He goes on his 
way fretting and worrying about a score of things. 
These little ones, and all God’s other angels, stare 
at him, 

“Haven't you got any father?” asked one of 


them very tenderly. 
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Yes, he has got a father. 

“Perhaps his father is not kind to him?” whispers 
another. 

Yes; his father is the kindest. 

“Perhaps, then, his father is gone away and 
does not know about him?” says a third. 

No; his father never goes away, and knows all 
about him. 

Then says a little maiden tenderly, “ Perhaps 
his father is poor, and can’t give him anything?” 

No; his father owns a vast estate, and his very 
servants have enough and to spare. 

These little ones are puzzled by so strange a 
sight. But here is a vastly greater wonder—a 
fretting, fearing, anxious child of God! 

With hundreds of us faith in Providence is 
chiefly a notion, not a life. A creed that we 
believe it right to believe in; not a great fact— 
the great fact, in the strength of which we go out 
to live the untroubled, happy life of children. 
Yet your heavenly Father careth for you. 


UNBELIEF 


Neither be ye of doubtful mind.—LUKE xii. 29. 


For is there a thought in the wide world so sweet, 
As that God has so cared for us, bad as we are, 
That He thinks of us, plans for us, stoops to entreat, 
And follows us, wander we ever so far? 
Then how can the heart e’er be drooping or sad 
Which God hath once touched with the light of His grace? 
Can the child have a doubt who but lately hath laid 
Himself to repose in his Father’s embrace ? 
F, W. FABER, 


2 H, how foolish and wicked are our doubts 
of God’s great love to us! Let us look 
into the family. Here is one in the 

mother’s arms—the babe of some few months. See 
how it lies and laughs in the mother’s arms, and 
how the mother bends over it with tenderest care 


and a great gladness. And there, sitting playing 
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with some simple toy, is another, as happy as she 
can be—a little maiden of some three or four 
summers. And yonder by the fire is the sick one, 
with flushed cheek and heavy head, and the 
father comes and takes her on his knee, and 
speaks tenderly to her and soothes her comfort- 
ably. And busily moves the eldest daughter 
about the house, seeing to a score of things and 
singing a sweet song. And home from the day’s 
work comes the eldest son, big and broad and 
strong. Look at it. There is nothing wonderful 
in all that, except indeed that it is so common as 
not to be wonderful, for earth has no lovelier sight 
than a happy home. 

But lo! the door opens, and into the place comes 
a monster vast and shadowy, a monster like a 
cloud that blots out heaven. He fills the house 
with gloom. See, he takes the little babe from the 
mother’s arms, and sets it outside the door in the 
cold. “You lie there!” cries the monster. “What 
presumption for you to think that anybody is going 
to love you, a little, foolish, helpless thing like you 
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are! Lie there till you are twenty-one, and then 
when you are big and strong you may be bold to 
talk of father and mother. Then there may be 
something in you worth loving.” Then the 
monster angrily picks up the little one of three. 
“What do you know?” he cries. “ Nothing, sir,” 
replies the frightened child. “Do you under- 
stand all about the bonds of parental affection 
and the responsibilities of the filial relationship? 
And yet you venture to talk about father and 
mother! Run away to school and learn some- 
thing, and when you are wise enough and can 
understand all these things, then you may think 
that your father and mother really care for you.” 
He comes near to the little one that is ill, and 
makes short work of her: “You talk about father 
and mother, a poor, dull, drooping thing like you! 
No, no! Away with you! When you feel 
bright and happy, and fill the house with sun- 
shine, there may be some hope for you; but 
who should care for a dull and stupid thing like 
you?” 
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Do you know that cruel monster? He is here 
to-day in our very midst. There are many here 
whom he has thrust out in the cold because they 
are little and weak. There are others whom he 
has often frightened and driven away because they 
cannot understand great mysteries. He has often 
terrified others because they have felt dull and 
heavy and sad. How cruel a tyrant is this 
Unbelief ! 


THE FATHER’S WILL 


Be ye not unwise, but understanding what the will of the 
Lord is.—EPu. v. 17. 


To will what God doth will, that is the only science 


That gives us any rest. 
LONGFELLOW. 


aT waa 7A T ye may prove what is that good 
and acceptable and perfect will of 

God.” The renewed mind has new 

faculties of discernment. There is a clear per- 
ception and appreciation of the will of God—new 
eyes to see it, and a new heart to do it, and to be 
it. We cannot know God’s will until we are 
given up to it. 
words I heard the children pass my study door, 


and amongst them was a little maiden of three 
197 


Once as I meditated on these ~ 


} 
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or four, who was speaking angrily. “I shan'’t,” 
rang out the little voice. I opened the door and 
called her in. “This won't do,” said I gravely ; 
“you must stand in the corner until you come 
to a better mind.” And with a saddened face 
the little offender crept to the corner and set 
herself in the angle of the wall, and put the tiny 
hands behind her back, and sighed. “ Think 
now,” said I to myself, “if she put on a tone 
half-injured and half-submissive, and should say, 
‘Well, I suppose it is my father’s will, and I must 
submit to it, should I not answer, amused at such 
mistaken meekness, ‘Nay, little one, you are 
wrong. It is altogether against your father’s 
will. Your father’s will is that you should be in 
the garden shouting and playing with the others, 
as merry as you can live; but you have gone 
against your father’s will, and now your father’s 
will has gone against you’ ?” 

And as I turned it over I thought I saw where 
all the crosses come from. When God’s will goes 
one way and our will goes another, there is the 
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cross. When God’s will and mine are one, the 
cross is lost. There never need be a cross at all; 
if there is, we must take it up; but it is our fault 
if there is, and only ours. “No cross no crown” 
is on many ancient bookmarks, but it is not in 
the Bible. We made the one great cross which 
Christ hath borne for us, and now if our will be 


altogether one with God’s will, there is no cross 


for us to carry, and already the crown is ours. 


LOVE’S TREASURE 


Ye shall be a peculiar treasure unto Me above all people.— 
1BRG BPRS Ge 


He will keep what thus He sought, 
Safely guard the dearly bought ; 
Cherish that which He did choose, 
Always love and never lose. 
F. R, HAVERGAL, 


qHE least and lightest association of love 

has a power to enrich and to endear 

beyond all price. I have sometimes sat 

in the lowly cottage of some poor widow, and on 
the mantelpiece my eye has fallen upon something 
intended to be an ornament,—rather by its position 
than its merit. I have taken it up half-wonder- 
ing where lay its worth. Then, with trembling lip 


and eyes in which the tears gathered, the mother 
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has said: “My own boy’s hand made that, sir.” 
It wanted no gold, no gems to enrich it. The 
hands that touched it had made it beautiful. It 
would need a large price to buy that simple thing ; 
and genius must despair of vying with it. The 
mother would part with all else that she had 
before she would part with that. She is its 
watchful keeper. 

Worth, nay, what worth have I — without 
beauty, without goodness, without merit? Evil 
and all unlovely, how shall He look on me? Ah! 
words are too poor to tell of it; our thoughts are 
unable to measure it: the dearness, the sacred- 
ness, the infinite preciousness of His people to 
the heart of our God, for the sake of His Son, His 
only Son, His Well-beloved, who gave Himself for 
us that He might redeem us from all iniquity, 
and purify unto Himself a people for Hzs own 


possession. 


A COMFORTING PROMISE 


I will be with him in trouble.—Ps. xci. 15. 


The watchful mother tarries nigh, 
Though sleep have clos’d her infant's eye, 
For should he wake, and find her gone, 
She knows she could not bear his moan. 
But I am weaker than a child, 
And Thou art more than mother dear ; 
Without Thee heaven were but a wild: 
How can I live without Thee here? 
KEBLE. 


BS WILL be with him in trouble? What 

1 springs of precious consolation lie in 
these words! That saying is true: 
“Trouble never comes single.” Every trouble 
brings God with it; as of old time, when men 
believed that where the poison grew there grew 


its antidote beside it, ever ready with its healing. 
162 
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“T will be with him.” Our gracious God comes 
ever with His own consolation. He Himself is 
our Comforter. 

When we can go on our ways, He gives His 
angels charge concerning us. Just as the mother 
bids the nursemaid take care of the little one; to 
keep it out of winds, and find the sunny path, and 
to avoid the perils of the crowded streets; but 
to-night the cheek is flushed, the head droops, the 
eyes are heavy, the hot breaths come and go 
quickly ; and now the little one can find no rest 
but in the mother’s arms, and the only soothing 
is in the sound of her voice and the touch of her 
gentle hand. “I will be with the little one to- 
night,” says the mother. Even so tender and 
pitiful is our God. “I will be with him in 
trouble.” The angels may protect and minister 
in a thousand gracious ways, but trouble makes 
us so sacred that God Himself comes then to 
soothe and cheer us, 


THE TRUE SHELTER 


In God is my salvation and my glory: the rock of my 
strength, and my refuge, is in God.—Ps, Ixii. 7. 


For in God's breast, my own abode, 
Those shoals of dazzling glory passed, 
I lay my spirit down at last, 

I lie where I have always lain, 

God smiles as He has always smiled. 


BROWNING. 


m2 shall cover thee with His feathers, and 

| under His wings shalt thou trust. Our 
gracious God would wrap us round 

with His love. He would have us rest, not 
only in safety, but in such snugness and cosi- 
ness of shelter—under His feathers. 1 went 
once over one of our principal fortifications ; past 


terraces of artillery, up guarded heights, here and 
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there looking out on the blue waters where lay 
the monster ironclads asleep; past troops of 
soldiers with roll of drum and _ bugle-call. 
“Here,” I thought, “is safety; these heights 
that no enemy could scale, and thus securely 
protected ; and yet, who would care to live here, 
amidst these cannons, where trees and flowers 
are out of place, and the only sound is of 
military music and the orders of the officers?” 
Then, suddenly, I came upon a little cottage, 
almost hidden amidst luxurious growth of flowers ; 
rose, and jessamine, and honeysuckle clustered 
about the door, and hung around the windows; 
the narrow beds were full of gayer colours; the 
canary, hung in the deep porch, rang out its 
merriest music; and from within the house there 
came the happy laughter of the children. This 
just took hold of the whole scene and transformed 
it. It turned the grim hardness of the fortifica- 
tions into a blessed safety. It was just a warm, 
living heart in the midst of the defences. I recall 
it as a poor earthly suggestion of what is set forth 
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here. Here is the Omnipotence that girds us 
round about with perfect safety. But here is not 
power only. “He shall cover thee with His feathers, 
and under His wings shalt thou trust.” Ah! such 
a home is there in the heart of this power; such 
a tender love. This is where God would have us 
—in where we can ever feel the pulsing of His 
love towards us; compassed about with favour as 
with a shield. 


- 


GOD OUR HOME 


He that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High shall 
abide under the shadow of the Almighty.—Ps. xci. 1. 


My God, I come: 
But I was sorely shaken ; 
Art Thou my home? 
I thought I was forsaken: 
I know Thou art a sweeter rest 
Than earth’s soft side, or ocean’s breast. 
el LYNCH; 


jy} UR gracious God has many visitors, and 

| has a kindly welcome for all who come 

to Him. Some come as His poor 
dependents, knocking at the back door and seek- 
ing to get their basket filled with the scraps they 
need. Well, these shall not be sent empty away. 


But, alas, how much they lose! They have His 
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gifts, but they never see His face, they never hear 
His voice, they never know His heart. 

Some are His servants. They dwell with Him. 
They seek to know His will, and set themselves 
to do it earnestly. They commune with Him, 
and yet they do not dwell in the innermost 
circle. Having done His work, they turn to 
their own. There are limits and divisions of 
interest. 

Some are His children. They are always with 
Him. They live in His presence; they are ever 
at home with Him. They know His heart. Unto 
them He saith, “Son, thou art ever with Me, and 
all that I have is thine.” 

Pauper, servant, son—which are we? 

Soul, the secret of finding thy home in God is 
to be much at home with Him. 

“TI wll say of the Lord, He ts my Refuge and 
my fortress: my God; in Him will I trust.” 

Here the reader sighs, thinking, “ Ah, it is a 
long way up to such blessedness as that. J— 
poor, dull, unworthy I—cannot presume to seek 
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such a privilege.” But look; the scene changes 
altogether. Away at the entrance of the valley 
there stands the castle, the high towers from which 
the banners wave, the ramparts where valiant 
men in armour pace watchfully, the buttressed 
walls, and moat and guarded entrance; and within 
these are the royal apartments where dwells the 
King with his lords and knights. We, alas! are 
afar off. Not for us a home like that. But 
some day the foe sweeps across the country, 
bringing ruin and death wherever he comes. 
Behind him the sky is ruddy with the fires of 
the destroyer. Then poor peasants fly from their 
lowly homesteads—fathers with lads and maidens, 
mothers with their little ones. Whither shall 
these helpless ones hurry? Why, to the castle, 
of course. What is the good of a refuge if it is 
only for valiant knights and mighty men? It is 
on purpose for the weak, the little, the helpless. 
The foe shall find only massive walls and the deep 
moat, and soldiers who stand ready to receive 
him; but for these helpless ones there is a postern 
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gate, low down within their reach, where they can 


find entrance and safety. 

A home in God! I may fear to say so much 
as that. But here is the door within my reach— 
“T will say of the Lord, He is my Refuge.” Think 
not that our glorious God is for communion with 
the holy angels only, a home for lofty saints and 
heroes in His service. He stoops to thee and 
me; and because we are weak and helpless and 
in peril, we can find in Him our Refuge. 


THE LAND OF GOOD CONTENT 


I have learned, in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be 
content.—PHIL. iv. 11. 


Birds by being glad their Maker bless, 
By simply shining sun and star; 
And we, whose law is love, serve less 
By what we do than what we are. 
Mrs. RUNDLE CHARLES. 


HEARD a good story the other day 
about a man who said, “For a long 
time I lived down in the land of Dis- 
content (in Cross Street, I suspect, between a 
gin palace and a pawnshop), and when I lived 
down there I thought everything was wrong but 
myself. My wife was always wrong, and my 
children were always wrong, and the country was 


all wrong, and the minister was wrong, and the 
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church was wrong, and all was wrong. But one 
day I came to a hill, and as I went up it I found 
it a wonderfully pleasant place. The sun was 
shining, and the birds were singing, and I began 
to find out that things were right—all right. The 
wife was right, and the children were right, and 
the country was right, and the church was right, 
and everybody right but my ownself. So J thought 
I would get right; and I got a clean heart, and 
now, I said, everything is right. I met a man up 
there, and I said, ‘ This is a nice place to live in. 
Can you tell me what the name of it is?’ 

“ And the man said, ‘ This is the land of Good 
Content.’ 

“«]T should like to come up here to live. Is the 
rent much?’ I asked. 

“*No,’ said the man; ‘the houses are all rent- 
free. Nobody can make you pay anything for 
living in the land of Good Content.’ 

“* But the rates are very heavy, I am afraid?’ 

“The man shook his head. ‘No,’ he replied; 
‘there are no rates, nor taxes either’ 
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“Then Pll come up here to live,’ I said. ‘ But 
how do I get in?’ 

“¢QOh, all you have to do is to walk straight up 
and turn the key and go in, and stay as long as 
you like.’ 

“«That will suit me just nicely” And so I 
went home for my wife and children, and ever 
since I have lived in the land of Good Content, 


and everything is always right now.” 


LOVE’S CLEAR SIGHT 


He saw them toiling in rowing; for the wind was contrary 
unto them.—-MARK vi. 48. 


Each here 
Whom He setteth alone, 
He Himself is most near, 
BJORNSTJORNE BJGRNSON. 


ZAAY we not say that He saw the disciples 

| = more clearly in the darkness than in 

the light;, more clearly on the sea 

than at the service; more closely when they 

were toiling in rowing than when they were 

sitting at His feet? His tender pity makes 

Him most conscious of us when we want Him 
most. 

On some wild night when the storm sweeps 


and howls about the place, step into this little 
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home. Here in the warm and cosy room sits the 
mother, and the little one lies upon her lap. The 
older maiden moves about the place, busied with 
a host of services, and the lad bends over his 
books. Which of her children, think you, does 
the mother see most clearly? Listen to the angry 
burst that comes howling about the house, and 
then goes moaning up the hillside. It is not the 
baby in her arms, nor the maiden at her side, nor 
the lad at the table, of whom the mother is most 
conscious. Her thoughts and heart are all away 
at sea, there beside her sailor son, longing to 
wrap him about with safety, breathing for him her 
prayers. He saw them toiling in rowing. There 
is a true sense in which Jesus sees us most clearly 
in our business worries and in our week-day wants. 
Those lands that are farthest from the sun have 
often more of it than the very equator. The 
prairies of Manitoba, where the frost is said never 
to go out of the ground, can yet bring forth their 
wealth of golden corn because of the lengthened 
hours of sunshine in summer that undo the 
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fierceness of the winter. And _ still farther 
north there is given to the lands a summer in 
which the sun does not set. It is the emblem of 
Him. He is ever nearest to those who need 


Him most. 


CHILDREN OF GOD 


In the fear of the Lord is strong confidence; and His chil- 
dren shall have a place of refuge.—PROV. xiv. 26. 


For the Father great of fathers, 
And of all the girls and boys, 
Us in His arms all gathers, 
And cares about our toys. 
GEORGE MACDONALD, 


4 ATHER and child—Look into the won- 

# derfulness of this relationship. All 
strength and all weakness ; and yet the 

weakness ever having a supreme claim upon the 
strength, and the strength ever available for the 
weakness. All fulness and all want; yet the want 
looking up to the fulness as its own, and the ful- 
ness delighting to impart itself to the want. All 
wisdom and all ignorance; yet the two not separate 
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by unlikeness, but so one that wisdom hath a joy 
in coming down to lead and teach. Bringing 
nothing and yet receiving all. Father and child. 
—Here is the master waited on by the servants ; 
here are skilled hands that minister to his pleasure ; 
artists decorate his walls ; the learned have supplied 
the books that enrich and refresh him; here are 
those who add to his safety; those again who 
tend his gardens and bring him fruit and flowers. 
And within the house is a little child, with no 
sense or skill to render any service, who brings 
no gain, who adds nothing to the master’s great- 
ness or wealth—and yet this little child is ten 
thousand times more to the father than all 
these, and all that they can render. Look up, 
my soul, look up to thy Father in heaven. Be 
bold to take it all and to triumph in the 
wondrous truth: “ Behold what manner of love 
the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we 
should be called children of God: and such we 
are” (R.V.). Weak, thou canst bring nothing 
worthy of His acceptance. Ignorant, thou canst 
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but dimly think of Him. Little and foolish, 
thou canst not add to His majesty and great- 
ness. Yet what tender, yearning, compassionate 
love is this that binds thee for ever to His 
heart ! 


Parables of the Daily Life 


Dear, homely, love-compelling common-place ! 
Stout-fibred staple of our daily duty, 
Quaint web wherein our life-lines interlace 
To form a fabric of heaven-charming beauty ; 
A carpeting for footsteps to the Throne. 
Make me, O Lord, a patient, wary weaver 
Of home-spun habits, simple as Thine own ; 
‘* Woven from the top throughout” by firm endeavour, 
Seamless as that the soldiers dared not rend: 
So train my faltering hands for tasks sublimer, 
And through my shuttle shoot Love's interblend. 
So weave some fiame-eyed seraph’s tap'stry Primer, 
And sum Heaven's science in earth's rudiments, 
And teach Eternity by Time's events. 
BENJAMIN GREGORY. 


THE KING’S SERVICE 


I have appointed my servants to such and such a place.— 
1 SAM. xxi. 2. 


Is it well that the soldier whose post is far to the leftward 
Say, Z will go to the right, it is there I shall do best service? 
There is a great Field Marshal, my friend, Who arrays our 
battalions ; 
Let us to Providence trust, and abide and work in our stations, 
A. H, CLouGu. 


Te yi HE King has lowly work that needs to be 
done. “These were potters, and those 

== that dwelt among plants and hedges: 
there they dwelt with the king for his work.” 
Whilst I was thinking over these words, I seemed 
to have a vision of a great King who had gathered 
about him an army of servants for his many works. 


All were very proud to be in the King’s service, 
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and each said within himself, “ Great is the King: 
and let his servants also be great.” And it came 
to pass that the King needed bread—common 
everyday bread-—for even kings must have bread. 
But lo! there was none to bake it for him. “ No,” 
said the cook proudly, “I am in the King’s service. 
I cannot mix flour and water and make dough as 
if I were a common person. Since I am in the 
King’s service I can only concern myself about 
Royal banquets and State occasions.” And the 
poor King had no bread. And the King called 
for his tailor—for even kings’ things do wear out. 
And the tailor drew himself up indignantly— 
“What! was not he in the King’s service, and 
should he demean himself by measuring and 
snipping like any common person! No indeed; 
he knew his position too well, and respected it too 
much. If His Majesty would but command him 
to sit on the woolsack as Lord Chancellor, or take 
charge of the fleet as Lord High Admiral, he 
would gladly obey him.” 

And yet again the King called for his shoe- 
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maker. But nobody came. “Shoemaker for- 
sooth!” cried he who had been aforetime of that 
calling; “am I not in the King’s service, and 
shall I go stooping to the ground and cutting 
leather! No! I know what is becoming in one 
thus honoured. If His Majesty wants an Arch- 
bishop, then I am at his bidding.” 

And lo! the King’s fields were unploughed and 
untilled, and he bade the ploughman see to it. 
But the ploughman grew red in the face with in- 
dignation, and said, “Plough! go forth with a 
common plough and turn the furrows of the field 
as if I were any clodhopper, and I am in the 
Kings service. — No! no! If His Majesty 
should require a Lord of the ‘Treasury or 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, I am ready to serve 
him.” 

Then the poor King sighed and said, “ Ah me! 
How much worse do I fare than the poorest of 
my subjects, since my service is so great that I 
cannot get anyone to do any work!” 

Can you read my riddle? How many of the 
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King’s servants do spend their time in dreaming 
what great things they might do if only their 
circumstances were different ; what splendid service 
they would render if only they were in somebody 
else’s position ! 


COMFORT 


Thou, Lord, hast holpen me, and comforted me, —PSALM 
Ixxxvi. 17. 


I loved the weight I had to bear, 
Because it needed help of Love: 
Nor could I weary heart or limb, 
When mighty Love would cleave in twain 
The lading of a single pain, 
And part it, giving half to him. 
TENNYSON. 


It is good to get in 
at the root-meaning of our English word 
comfort ; very different from the mean- 


ing which has come to be associated with it. The 


word has come to be suggestive of a cosy seat 
beside the fire on some winter’s night, when bleak 


winds howl and bitter rains beat on the window- 
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pane; and within the light and warmth one sits, 
with the charm of some entertaining book com- 
pleting the enjoyment. But the word itself finds 
its true meaning illustrated rather outside in the 
darkness and storm, where is some poor woman 
with heavy basket on her arm, and a long and 
dreary way before her. She is not quite sure as to 
the road which leads to her home amongst the hills, 
and many fears add to the loneliness and weari- 
ness. Now comes one who speaks with such a 
kindliness that she cannot but trust him. “ You 
seem very tired,” he saith; “may I help you? 
Do let me carry your burden for a little while. 
I am going past your house, and I shall be happy 
to show you the way.” And as he talks with her 
the heart grows light, and the way is easy, and 
the loneliness and fear are all gone. That is 
Comfort. Co—that is together with, or com- 
pany; and /ort—that is strength. To strengthen 
by company. That is it precisely. The 
moment we set out to live a better life, the 
gracious Master is ever going that way. And 
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with gentle love, winning at once our trust, 


He cometh to carry our burden for us, and to 
lead us on our way, bringing us thither where 
He would have us to be, and where we would 
dwell. 


THE VICTORY OF ‘TRUST 


Humble yourselves in the sight of the Lord, and He shall 
lift you up.—JAS. iv. ro. 


iy Except by grace, 
I fail of lowest place ; 
Except desire 
Sit low, it aims awry to go up higher. 
CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 


Key FlR. BOARDMAN tells us that one day 
jt} «he was passing through a large city, 

and having an hour to spare he called 

upon an old friend, a shot manufacturer. As 
they were sitting together his friend asked him “if 
he would like to have the world under his feet.” 
Mr. Boardman understood the suggestion that 
they should go to the top of the shot tower, and 


at once fell in with the proposal. Presently he 
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reached a passage in which he saw a stone stair- 
case going winding up into the darkness, and he 
began to mount the steps. 

“No,” said the friend, “you are going wrong. 
It is down here.” 

Mr. Boardman stopped, and thought there was 
some mistake. “We are going up to the top of 
the tower, are we not?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said his friend, “and you must go down 
here to get there. TZy/at is the old way; dark and 
dusty and full of cobwebs. But you would find a 
door near the top that is nailed up now. You 
would only knock your head and get covered with 
dust, and then have to come down again. This is 
the way.” And he pointed to two or three steps 
that went down. 

“Going down is a strange way to get up,” he 
thought. 

“ Now all you have to do is to sit still.” 

“ But I can never get up by sitting still, surely?” 
said Mr. Boardman. 

“Trust me,” was the reply, “and you will see.” 
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Instantly they began to rise. They were on a 
lift; and in two minutes they stepped out high 
above the city, to find the world under their feet. 

This is our victory—coming down to get up. 
Trusting Him, and then sitting still with Him. 
“Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with all spiritual 
blessings in heavenly places in Christ.” 


COUNTING MERCIES 


If I should count them, they are more in number than the 
sand.—Ps, cxxxix. 18. 


Till I would praise, I did not see 
How rich Thy gifts have been to me. 
WALTER C. SMITH. 
IWAS going home one winter’s evening 
with my little maiden at my side, when 
she looked up into the sky and said, 
“Father, I am going to count the stars.” 

“Very well,” I said, “do.” And soon I heard 
her whispering to herself: “Two hundred and 
twenty-one, two hundred and twenty-two, two 
hundred and twenty-three”; and then she stopped 
and sighed: “O dear! I had no idea they were 
so many!” Like that little maiden, I have often 
tried to count my mercies, but right soon have I 
had to cry: “I had no idea they were so many!” 


THE SINGING HEART 


Singing and making melody in your heart to the Lord.— 
EPH. v. 19. 


O Thou, the Spirit of Light and Wisdom, pour 
Thy quickening rays into these hearts of ours, 
That they may brim with grateful ardours o’er! 


Oh, Earth’s bare swamps shall yet be thronged with flowers. 
Could we but know, we surely must adore ; 


Where sunshine streams, in vain the twilight cowers. 
Come Light! come Faith! our colder self destroy ! 
We only ask to love, and Love, we know, is Joy. 


ARCHER GURNEY. 
SN AY bet Y 
awe RAISE is the seart singing. We want 
a Eee! the heart that sees and feels how kind 
our heavenly Father is, and loves Him 
for everything. One day, as I was going along 


the road, I saw a large coil of telegraph wire lying 
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ina heap. There, keeping itself all to itself, dull 
and heavy, it was the very last thing that you 
would ever expect to get any music out of. Soon 
afterwards, as we were going that way again, my 
little girl said to me, “ Hark! what is that play- 
ing?” I pointed up to the wire—the same wire 
that lay coiled up in heavy silence. Now it was 
stretched along from post to post, and was 
making music the whole day through. And so 
it is with us. We keep our love in to our- 
selves and wrapped around ourselves, and then 
there is no music. But when our love stretches 
away to Jesus, then it makes the constant music 
of praise. It did not matter at all where the 
telegraph wire went, over the moor, through the 
wood, up the hill, down the valley, it was singing 
still. And so, when the love of our hearts is set 
on Jesus, the gladness goes with us everywhere— 
at home or at school, at work or at play. It did 
not matter to the telegraph wire how the wind 
blew. Warm and sunny from the south, chill and 
nipping from the north, it was all the same; it 
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sung still; and if we love Jesus it will keep our 
hearts singing always—that He can keep us in 
joy or sorrow, in health or sickness, in life or 
death. Thus the praise comes when our hearts 


are set on Jesus. 


GOD’S CHOIR 


The trumpeters and singers were as one, to make one sound 
to be heard in praising and thanking the Lord.—2 CuHRon, 
Vos 


Not Angel trumpets sound more clear, 

Not Elders’ harps nor Seraphs’ lays 

Yield sweeter music to Thine ear 

Than humble prayer and thankful praise. 
MONTGOMERY. 


(FAT is said that once when Sir Michael 
Costa was having a rehearsal with a 


vast array of performers and hundreds 
of voices, as the mighty chorus rang out with 
thunder of the organ and roll of drums and ringing 
horns and cymbals clashing, some one man who 
played the piccolo far away up in some corner 


said within himself: “In all this din it matters 
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not what I do,” and so he ceased to play. Sud- 
denly the great conductor stopped, flung up his 
hands, and all was still—and then he cried aloud: 
“ Where is the piccolo?” The quick ear missed 
it, and all was spoiled because it failed to take its 
part. O my soul, do thy part with all thy might! 
Little thou mayest be, insignificant and hidden, 
and yet God seeks thy praise. He listens for it, 
and all the music of His great universe is made 
richer and sweeter because I give Him thanks, 
Bless the Lord, O my soul! 


THE ONE TALENT 


As every man hath received the gift, even so minister the 
same one to another, as good stewards of the manifold grace 
of God.—1 PET. iv. Io, 


Stately is service accepted, but lovelier service rendered, 

Interchange of service the law and condition of beauty: 

Any way beautiful only to be the thing one is meant for. 
A. H, CLouGH. 


y O you not see that really it ts the people of 

a one talent who make the world go round ? 

The people of one talent are mostly 

needed, that is why there are most of them. We 
have only one head to two hands and two feet. 
I went round the world in a floating palace; but 
I drove to my door in a four-wheeled cab, What 
would your five talents and your two talents do 


without your one? I stood a while ago and 
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looked at a drinking-fountain; a marble angel, 
beautifully sculptured, stood pointing to heaven. 
Then came polished granite inscribed with gilt 
letters, and massive slabs of stone. But I noticed 
that the water came through a little brass pipe, 
and the people drank from an iron cup attached 
to an iron chain. And the marble angel pointing 
heavenwards would have done nobody any good 
but for the brass pipe and iron cup. Think 
if the pipe had said: “If they do not make me 
of gold I will not belong to the thing.” Or if 
the cup had said: “I must be of silver, or I shall 
be ashamed to be there at all.” No, I thought I 


heard the music of the three—common water, 
common pipe, and common cup. “ Well,” they 
sang, “they can’t do without us; so we must do 
our part along with marble angel and polished 
granite.” 


MEMORY AND HOPE 


Thou shalt remember all the way which the Lord thy God 
led thee. —DEUT, viii. 2. 


There’s not a strain to memory dear, 
Nor flower in classic grove, 
There’s not a sweet note warbled here, 
But minds us of Thy love. 
KEBLE, 


31 is good to exercise the different parts 

@| of the soul in this work of praise ; good 

to say sometimes: “ Memory, fetch me 

a song for my Lord.” Memory hath a sweet 
voice. Like the linnet, she singeth sitting on the 
bough. Oh, it is good to hear Memory singing! 
Listen, as she sings in soft and tender tones about 
the love that waited for our coming long ago, 


about those faces that watched our waking up to 
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life and made its beginning full of beauty and 
blessedness, about the arms that screened those 
early days with gentle care. She sings on with 
louder notes about the way in which the Lord has 
led us, songs of His patience, never-failing; of 
His goodness, inexhaustible; of mercy infinite ; 
songs of friends who have enriched our lives; of 
deliverances; of sorrows healed. Ah! Memory, 
sing on, in heaven itself no music shall be sweeter 
than thine. 

And it is well sometimes to say: “ Hope, fetch 
me a song for my Lord.’ Hope sings not like 
the linnet from the bough, but like the lark she 
soars as she sings, and sings then most sweetly 
when nearest heaven’s gate. Ah, listen! she is 
lost in the light, and from those still heights we 
catch the rapturous throb of her song. Canst 
thou hear her, as if she had found the pure 
passion of heaven’s bliss and passed it down to 
us? Listen—“I see one who standeth in the 
presence of the King, white-robed and _ glorious, 
excelling in strength, serving day and night in the 
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holy temple. His face shineth like unto the King 
Himself, a mind like heaven’s crystal walls wherein 
there entereth nothing that defileth or maketh 
unclean, a heart for evermore the home of purest 
love, a life unceasing and unwearied in its glad 
devotion to the glory of the Lord.” My soul, 
that hope is ¢/zme. Bless the Lord, O my soul: 
‘and all that is within me, bless His holy name! 


DOCTOR MORTALITY 


Then shall thy light break forth as the morning, and thine 
health shall spring forth speedily.—Isa. lviii. 8. 


When wasting age and wearying strife 
Have sapp’d the leaning walls of life, 
When darkness gathers over all, 

And the last tottering pillars fall, 
Take the poor dust Thy mercy warms, 
And mould it into heavenly forms! 


O. W. HoLMes. 


Sy) UR Master hath an old doctor, very 

mi ~=6clever. A little rough at times, perhaps, 

as skilful doctors are apt to be, and at 

the first his patients are afraid of him, but only at 
the first. It matters not to him what the ailing 
is, or of how long standing. Nor is his remedy a 


long and costly process—one touch of his hand, 
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and they whose sins are forgiven at once can sing 
of Him Who healeth all their diseases. See the 
patients as they come to his house—the pale 
faces, the shrivelled forms, the withered limbs, the 
dull-eyed that stumble groping their way, the dull- 
eared that none can direct. So they troop to 
him. And lo! they step forth again made whole. 
Eyes that flash in their gladness, beholding the 
King in His beauty. Ears on which breaks the 
music of the Celestial City. Old saints who 
have forgotten their ailments, and who run up 
with joy the shining way to see and praise their 
Lord. 

Who is this skilful doctor? His name is 
Death. We think sometimes that he puts 
an end to life. Nay, he does but lead us 
into the fuller and for ever blessed life. Did 
not the Lord once take the clay, and lay it 
on the blind man’s eyes that he might 
see? It was but the gracious hint and 
whisper of how that one day the clay should 


be laid upon us for our healing, not for 
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decay, as we deem, but for our perfect de- 
liverance. 

So then, my soul, this note of praise is thine, 
either in possession or to be borrowed from what 
shall be: “Bless the Lord, O my soul . . . Who 
healeth all thy diseases.” 


Pictures 


Words have something told 
More than the pencil can. 


WORDSWORTH. 


ON THE MOUNTAIN 


The mountains and the hills shall break forth before you 
into singing.—ISA, lv. 12. 


Let us away awhile 

With fierce unrest and carking thoughts of care, 

And breathe a little while the jocund air, 

And sing the joyous measures sung 

By those free singers, when the world was young. 
Lewis Morris, 


AE first revelation of the Father which 


aa the Lord Jesus Christ gave us was 
when He went up into a mountain, up 
into its vantage ground; and there, apart from 
the din and hurry of the city, He sat and taught. 
Before Him spread the beauty of the landscape, 
the green slopes dotted with flowers, the little 


villages that fringed the lake, and beyond them 
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the blue waters arched by the deep blue sky. 
Here He bade His disciples look at the twittering 
swallows that swept in their swift flight; they 
knew the time of their coming, and found the 
provision waiting for them; the ravens’ croak 
sounded from the height, and it taught the same 
lesson of care; and about them were the sparrows, 
the twittering sparrows, so plain, so commonplace 
—your heavenly Father feedeth them. ‘Their 
Master, and their Master only, but our Father ; 
dearer, infinitely dearer to the heart of God is 
every one of us. 

He pointed them to the flowers—the flowers of 
we field, wild flowers which none tended, with 
none to nourish and none to protect them, the 
pride of no gardener, much less the dainty treasure 
of a hothouse; flowers that the sheep trampled 
under foot, that the bleak winds withered. Here 
to-day, to-morrow gone for ever. The heavenly 
Father decked them in their wondrous beauty 
and gave them their rich fragrance. So we 
are to learn of His goodness, and thus is 
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the heart to begin the exercise of its trust in 
Him. 

He is a happy man indeed whose soul is kept 
open to the charm and message of these things ; to 
whom Nature, blotted and soiled and disfigured 
though it be by sin, has yet enough of the original 
inscription left for this to be read, writ large upon 
it, God ts Love. 


HILLS AND VALLEYS ~ 


The land, whither ye go to possess it, is a land of hills and 
valleys.—DEUT. xi. 11. 


And climb the Mount of Blessing, whence, if thou 
Look higher, then—perchance—-thou mayest—beyond 
A hundred ever-rising mountain lines, 

And past the range of Night and Shadow—see 

The high-heaven dawn of more than mortal day 
Strike on the Mount of Vision! 


TENNYSON. 


TAND here and look away upon the 
pleasant landscape. The still valley 
with the music of its laughing brook, 
the flowered bank and bending trees that hang 
their branches down to kiss the stream. Then on 
either side the meadows where the cattle stand in 


the luxuriant growth of pasture; and then the 
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gentle slopes on which the flocks wander. Above, 
the steep hill rises where the cottage is screened 
by the trees, and about it the grey olives or the 
vineyards, adding to the beauty. And upward 
the hill stretches to where the fir-trees. grow 
amongst the heaped-up boulders, until the hard 
ridge-line seems close against the deep blue 
sky. What makes the beauty? The happy 
combination. If there had been no hills there 
had been no valleys; if there had been no 
valleys there had been’ no hills. So is it in 
the land which ye go to possess it. The 
hills, so hard to climb, that make you sigh 
and wonder why they are sent,—they make the 
glad and fruitful valleys. If life were all one 
dead level, every pleasure would grow weari- 
some; the dull sameness of life would oppress 
us. We want the hills and valleys. The steep 
climb shows us the landscape that we could never 
have seen otherwise. The little annoyances and 
vexations make the pleasant things fresh in 
their pleasantness. Only he who has tasted the 
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bitterness of sorrow for sin can taste and see 
how gracious the Lord is. The beauty, the 
blessedness, the pleasure of our life is more 
dependent than we can ever know on the hills 
of life. 


A REVELATION 


All things are naked and opened unto the eyes of Him with 
Whom we have to do.—HEB. iv. 13. 


Whatso’er I be or do, 

Let me honest be and true; 

Never wear a false pretence, 

Never speak with double sense, 

Claim a grace I have not got, 

Or look the thing that I am not. 
WALTER C. SMITH. 


MERE lies the mossy stone fringed with 


grass and nodding flowers, with creep- 

ing ivy trailed about it, coloured with 
all the dainty hues of moss and lichen; whilst 
upon it the bird perches himself for a strain of 
happy singing. Then comes some rude disturber 
and turns it over. The light of day flashes upon 
the black soil. Ah, what confusion! A colony 
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of loathsome things, amazed, hurrying, burrowing, 
rushing here and there to find some congenial 
darkness. So will the pleasant and goodly outside 
do till the rough hand of the law lets the light of 
Heaven flash in upon the heart. Alas, what foul 
and poisonous things do lurk within! Pride, 
selfishness, ill-will, falsehood, lust, covetousness. 
And the evil, too, that grows upon our good 
things—a blight that settles on the fruit; the 
fierce self-will there sometimes is in our very self- 
denial; the sleepy contentedness that forgiveness 
leaves sometimes in place of eager love and service. 
And ever there is the all-seeing eye of the Lord 
upon us, until we look up, and sink abashed and 
owerwhelmed: “ father, I have sinned against 
Heaven, and in Thy sight, and am no more worthy 
to be called Thy son.” 


TWO FIELDS 


Looking diligently lest any man fail of the grace of God; 
lest any root of bitterness springing up trouble you.— HEB. 
Kit, £5. 


God bends from out the deep, and says, 
““T gave thee the great gift of life; 
Wast thou not called in many ways? 
Are not My earth and heaven at strife? 
I gave thee of My seed to sow, 
Bringest thou Me My hundredfold?”’ 
Can I look up with face aglow, 
And answer, ‘‘ Father, here is gold” ? 
LOWELL. 


S in is dull November. The leaden sky is 
overhead, and the west wind comes moan- 
ing in from the sea. There is the plough- 

man turning the glossy furrows straight from end to 
end of the field. And after him comes the sower 


with the seed, and carefully he sets it within the 
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furrow. Then comes the harrow, and turns the 
earth over the seed and buries it. And see across 
the valley yonder, they plough there too, and 
there they sow and harrow. In both fields the 
process is the same. Each field alike is given up 
to the purpose of the ploughman and the sower. 
Each is set apart for corn, 

So is it that in the fruitful and unfruitful 
Christian the early processes are the same. In 
each case there has been the work of the Holy 
Ghost, bringing deep conviction in the soul; in 
each case there has been the surrender of the soul 
to His gracious energy. Each alike has received 
the truth into the heart, and each alike has kept 
it. The Word of God has got zz and got down. 
The failure is not in the beginning of the religious 
life. There has been the same deep conviction 
of sin, the same penitence, the same acceptance 
of the Word of truth, the same faith in Jesus 
Christ unto salvation, that others have had. No- 
body is more regular at the Sunday services than 
his man. Nobody enjoys a happy service and 
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a bright sermon more than he does. Ah, and it 
goes down into the heart and takes hold of him, 
and he takes hold of it. Nobody remembers it 
better than he does, and nobody can quote it more 
readily. What then is amiss? 

Come and see. Now the autumn glories fill 
the earth. Here, level and rich, is a field of 
golden corn. Look at it. What a picture it is! 
But across there in the valley, what is that? 
There is a patch of scarlet poppies, thick as they 
can cluster; there is another patch of charlock ; 
there are tall thistles everywhere. Ten thousand 
other weeds are there, and among them the corn- 
stalks rise, mere ghosts of corn—thin, white, 
withered, without strength and without seed. 

And now the masters of the two fields meet. 

“You have a splendid crop,” says the one. 

“It looks well, doesn’t it ?” 

“JT wish mine looked as well. I can’t account 
for it at all. I ploughed well, and I got the best 
seed, and got it well in. How is it?” 

“ Ah,” says the other, “I think it does not want 
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more than half an eye to see the reason, The 
ploughing and sowing and harrowing were all 
right. But what more have you done?” 

“Oh, I did nothing else. I left it to take care 
of itself then. What did you do?” 

“Why, I spent days over it, seeing to the 
weeds. J kept hoeing it and cleaning it. As I 


walked along I carried my spud, and dug up a 


thistle and flung it in the hedge whenever I saw 
one. Good soil and good sowing and good seed 
won't do unless you look after the weeds.” 

There it is—the story of unfruitfulness. The 
thorns grew up and choked it, and it yielded no 
Sruit. 


THE MAKING OF BEAUTY 


This also cometh forth from the Lord of hosts, which 
is wonderful in counsel, and excellent in working. — Isa. 
XXVili. 29. 


Yes, while on earth a thousand discords ring, 
Man’s fitful uproar mingling with his toil, 
Still do Thy sleepless ministers move on, 
Their glorious tasks in silence perfecting : 
Still working, blaming still our vain turmoil, 


Labourers that shall not fail, when man is gone. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


WONSIDER the lilies, and see how God 
makes His beauty. What a_ compli- 
cated process it is when man manu- 

factures his beautiful things. The axe must cut 
down; the tree must be rent; the plane must 
smooth; the turning-lathe and chisel must be at 


work; dust fills the air; chips and shavings litter 
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the ground. There is the din of the hammer and 
the heat of the fire. I watched one making his 
flowers of glass—here the fierce furnace, heated 
to its utmost; then the lump of glass thrust into 
the glare, twisted and turned; then the pincers 
seizing it and pulling it and pushing it; and 
then the thing plunged into the fire again and 
again. I turned away and thought within my- 
self—Some people think ¢hat is how God makes 
us beautiful. 

Consider the lilies how they grow—grow: 
furnace and heat, hacking and hewing, rend- 
ing and tearing —hammer and pincers — where 
are they? Tell us, lily, how did He make thee 
beautiful ? 

“Oh! He blew me about with His south 
wind, and sent His great sun to shine upon 
me, and refreshed me with the showers, and 
the dew came noiselessly while I slept. Day 
after day He cared for me, and I came to 
this.” 

Do not be afraid of the processes of God in 
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beautifying us. He does not burn and beat and 
break that we may be adorned; but He breathes 
with His south wind, and shines upon us with His 
favour and shapes us by His grace, and so He 
makes us beautiful. 


A SPRAY OF HEATHER 


And the seed should spring and grow up, he knoweth not 
how.—Mark iv. 27. 


Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies ;— 

Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 


TENNYSON. 


STOOD a while ago upon the cliffs, and 
looked out over the great stretch of 
ocean, and up into the glories of the 
skies, and down over the steep precipice, here a 
sheer wall of rock, and there an outstanding tower 
as of some old castle, and there again a mass of 


jagged rocks, and yet again a little hollow green 
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with grasses and ferns, and gay with golden furze 
and purple heather. I began to think of the 
mighty forces of Nature. The sun in the heavens 
with its ceaseless pouring forth of light and heat, 
infinite in its influence and resistless energy. I 
thought of the forces of gravitation and electricity ; 
and then of the forces that were more manifest 
about me—the wind that lightly ruffled the sea, 
and I thought of it in its rage as it swept and 
howled and drove the helpless ships upon the 
rocks; the forces of the tides and the great waves 
that came arched and majestic to the shore and 
broke in thunder. I thought of the silent frosts 
that gnawed into the cliffs; the trickling springs 
that loosened and undermined them. And yet 
these forces and all of them put together could 
only touch the outside condition of things. They 
could in no wise change the nature. The great 
rocks hurled from these heights far down below, 
and there dashed into fragments, are rocks still— 
caught by the restless sea and ground by raging 
storms to fine sand, and lightly swept across the 
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bay—great as is the change, yet is it but a change 
of circumstance and condition only. Then at my 
feet there trembled in the breeze a little spray of 
purple heather. I picked it, and held it up, and 
said within myself, This is mightier than they all. 
This little hidden flower is greater than the sun— 
greater than winds and waves and thunders. This 
can take hold of the earth, and of the sun, and of 
the rain, and of the forces about it, and transform 
them into life, into beauty, and blessedness and 
truth, That is the power of the seed. 


LIGHT FROM HEAVEN 


God is the Lord, which hath showed us light.—Ps. exviii. 27. 


Sun of our life, Thy quickening ray 
Sheds on our path the glow of day; 
Star of our hope, Thy softened light 
Cheers the long watches of the night. 
O. W. HOLMEs. 


AE were coming down a mountain in 

@| Switzerland one evening, when a black 
thunderstorm blotted out the day and 

all things were suddenly plunged into darkness. 
We could only dimly see the narrow, dusty foot- 
paths, and the gloomy sides that were swallowed 
up in deeper gloom. What, then, of the majesty 
all about us! heights and depths and wonders! 
All was darkness. Then came the lightning— 


not flashes, but the blazing of the whole sky, 
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incessant, and on every side. What recesses of 
glory we gazed into! What marvels of splendour 
shone out of the darkness! Think how with us, 
in us, is One who comes to make the common 
dusty ways of life resplendent, illuminating our dull 
thoughts by the light of the glory of God ; clearing 
the vision of the soul, and then revealing the 
greatness of the salvation that is ours in Christ. 
Let this prayer go up in earnest longing every 
day: “Holy Spirit, enlighten the eyes of my 
understanding that I may know what is the hope — 
of His calling.” 


SHADOW AND SUNSHINE 


For godly sorrow worketh repentance to salvation not to be 
repented of.—2 Cor. vii. 10. 
[ Go, let me weep! there’s bliss in tears, 

When he who sheds them inly feels 

Some lingering stain of early years 
Effaced by every drop that steals. 

The fruitless showers of worldly woe 
Fall dark to earth, and never rise; 

While tears that from repentance flow 
In bright exhalement reach the skies. _ 

— Moore. 


1 RITE song of forgiveness is born of pent- 
tential sorrow. {It is as when of old 

God would have the earth at its fairest 

for the coming of him who was to have dominion 
over it all: and “there went up a mist and 


watered the earth” ;—hung it all in tears. The 
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leaves were heavy and dripping, the flowers were 


sodden, the drenched grass was matted together. 
Then arose the sun, and out of tears came radiant 
beauty, for the ruddy light shot through it all and 
glistened in every drop, and hung the trees with 
diamonds, and sowed the grass with orient pearl, 
and flashed on every side with emerald and ruby, 
and a jewel was lapped in every flower. So is 
born the joy of the Lord. The Sun of Righteous- 
ness arises and shines upon the tears of our 
penitence and grief. Or yet again: it is as 
when in some overheated day the black clouds 
of thunder-creep up the sky and blot out the 
sun; not a breath stirs the languid leaves, nor 
any sound breaks the awe and hush of all things. 
Then comes the lightning flash. And then the 
crashing thunder, “like a whole sea overhead,” 
and the floods that run in rivulets on every side. 
And afterwards the new life, filling everything 
with cool, delicious freshness. The sun glistens 
in the raindrops and tips the edges of the depart- 
ing clouds with gold, and flings a rainbow right 
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across the heavens ; and on every side bursts forth 
a ringing gladness, like the prophet’s song of old: 
“© Lord, I will praise Thee: though Thou wast 
angry with me, Thine anger is turned away, and 
Thou comfortedst me.” 


HEAVENWARD 


If ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things which are 
above.—COL. ili. 1. 


Higher still, and higher! 
O to leave the clouds below 
And the creeping mists that throw 
Doubt on all the way we go, 
As we would aspire 
Higher still, and higher! 
WALTER C, SMITH. 


IN Switzerland, according to custom, I 
had climbed some lofty height from 
which to see the glories of the sunrise 

on the surrounding mountains. It was a grand 
sight, as one after another of the snowy peaks 
caught the first flush of rosy light, to watch them 
slowly tipped and crowned with gold, whilst the 


purple fell around the shoulders. It seemed as if 
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the words of the Psalmist were fulfilled: “Let 
the hills be joyful together before the Lord; for 
He cometh.” 

When the sun was up we began to descend. 
Then I found that there were scores of little hills 
that did not know that the sun had risen at all. 
To-day they were wrapt in the chilling mists. 
They had no rosy flush of dawn: no golden crown 
was theirs, no purple robes. Tears, dismal tears, 
were all they had. And at the best of times they 
could only snatch an hour’s sunshine when the day 
was old. “You must make much allowance for 
these raptures about the sunset splendours,”’ I 
fancied I heard these dripping hills muttering to 
each other. “What with poetry and sentimental- 
ism, there is nothing to be taken literally. After 
all, I expect there is nothing else but dull misty 
days and gloomy nights, with now and then a 
slanting sun-ray.” Ah, but there was—and for 
them too, if they had but stretched up high 
enough ! 


THE HARVEST OF A QUIET EYE 


I meditate on all Thy works; I muse on the work of Thy 
hands.—Ps, cxliii. 5. 


So in your ramblings bend your earnest eyes, 
High thoughts and feelings will come unto you,— 
Gladness will fall upon your heart like dew,— 
Because you love the earth and love the skies. 
WALTER H. DEVERELL, 


Ail’ is more than ever needful in times like 
these, when life is such a rush and 
whirl, that we make room and leisure 

in our lives to cultivate this art of considering 
Christ. And if we do not cultivate it, we shall 
be very miserable specimens of religion, a discredit 
to our profession, with neither strength nor courage 
to meet our foes. To consider Him means leisure, 


opportunity, resoluteness—a shutting out of other 
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things that we may be shut in with our Lord. 
Alas! what hurried and passing glimpses of our 
great Master do content us! There is a bit of 
the country—than which, I think, there is nothing 
more lovely in all England—that I have often 
passed through in the railway carriage; eagerly I 
have looked out of the window, over the deep 
valleys, woods overhanging woods, going down 
to misty depths, and away to the moorland, 
stretching up to the rugged heights ; then suddenly 
a bank of earth has blotted it all out; a narrow 
cutting has hemmed us in—and then the tunnel 
darkness, Out again and across some viaduct ; 
looking down on the clear stream amidst the 
boulders below, another glance of the hills——and 
then a new obstruction. And some people call 
that “seeing the country.” How much can one 
consider it amid such vexatious glimpses? But 
some fine day I have left the railway station and 
stepped out on to the moor, and in a few moments 
have stood amidst its stillness, the great un- 
broken stretch of earth and sky, the music of 
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some little brook and the plover’s call not break- 
ing the silence, only heightening it. Then I 
have gone up on to the granite height, and 
there under the blue heaven I have looked 
away, away on every side, over the miles of 
country, catching here and there the faint silvery 
line of the sea. Then and then only I saw 
it—thus I could consider it. We must get 
away alone up into the Mount of the Lord if 
we would consider Him. The busier you are 
the more you need it: this thinking about 
Him until He comes to reveal Himself. With 
many how would half an hour of such con- 
sidering transform the life! How blessed is 
it to begin the day by counting up what we 
have got in Jesus Christ, by dwelling upon His 
goodness until the heart sings, by considering 
His power until we are girt with strength, 
to rise until we are in the presence of the 
King; and then to come forth into the day 
with a great sense of His love and care filling 
all the soul! He, my Lord and Captain, my 
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Friend and Helper, my Deliverer and my God, 
Then do we come down from the mount, like 
Moses of old, bathed in the light of God; and 
the busy steps do keep time to the sweet music 
of heaven. 


THE HAVEN 


Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.—MATT, xi. 28. 


That at least 
If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to my breast. 
GEORGE HERBERT. 


f HOME years ago I had gone out one 


evening with a fisherman for a night on 

the deep. It was towards the end of 
August; and as we drifted out of the harbour 
with the tide, nothing could be more beautiful. 
Behind us the sun was setting, all gold and 
crimson. Under the wooded hills lay the little 
town with its canopy of blue smoke. The 
brown sails of the fishing-boats and the rigging 


of the larger ships were perfectly reflected in 
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the glassy water, so still that there was not a 
ripple to break it. But about one in the morning 
up sprang a breeze, and by the time we had got 
well off the land it freshened toa gale. There 
was nothing for it but to run straight before the 
wind to the nearest harbour that we could make 
—some fifty miles away. On we flew over 
tremendous seas, with now and then unpleasant 
tokens of what our fate might be. About eight 
next morning the little harbour hove in sight; 
there were the piers, with just a winding narrow 
channel between them, and on them a crowd that 
watched us eagerly, with shouts and signals. On- 
' ward we swept, passed the waves that tumbled 
and broke on the rocks to right and left of us; 
and then, in a moment, that blessed calm! We 
breathed again in safety, and gave God thanks, I 
had seen that little place many times before, and 
had put it down as hopelessly dull and dreary— 
a muddy harbour, an uninteresting people, an 
unromantic coast. But that day I knew no other 
place that could compare with it. I blessed the 
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rocky walls of the little port. I loved each 
villager of the place; and lying there with the 
quiet waters rippling about the boat, whilst outside 
there boomed the thunder of the waves, and over- 
head the storm raged furiously, it seemed the 
perfection of beauty. The stormy winds had 
revealed its worth. He who has not been tossed 
by stormy winds has never seen the might of his 
Lord’s power, has not found in all its fulness how 
blessed is the haven of the Saviour’s love. 


HELP IN NEED 


This poor man cried, and the Lord heard him, and saved 
him out of all his troubles.—Ps. xxxiv. 6. 


The sun and every vassal star, 
All space, beyond the soar of angel wings, 
Wait on His word: and yet He stays His car 
For every sigh a contrite suppliant brings. 
KEBLE. 


IN the cliffside I have seen the coast- 
guardsman walking to and fro, every 
now and then lifting the glass to his 

eye and looking forth upon the ships that come 
and go—the mighty men-of-war, the great ocean 
steamers, the white-sailed merchantmen, the fisher- 
men’s boats, the dainty yachts—but there is little 
heed of these. A single glance is enough, and 
then he goes on his way, taking no second look, 
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But see—he stops. He looks more carefully; he 


looks again,-eagerly. What is it that makes him 
so intent? Now he runs to the flagstaff and 
sends some signal to the masthead. He rushes 
away to gather the lifeboat crew. Yonder there 
is a flag of distress. Talk to him now of the 
men-of-war, of the steamers and yachts; he resents 
it angrily—that poor craft yonder is to him the 
only ship in the world. Remind him of the 
glories of the sky, and the wonders of the tide 
—it is an impudence. He has no eye, no 
thought, for anything else but that ship in 
danger. 

Oh, how sacred is the seeking soul to the heart 
of Jesus! Think you He sits on His high throne 
amidst the radiant splendour of heaven and the 
hallelujahs of their rapturous worship? One cry 
of a needy soul, and lo! His only heaven is by 
thy side—His only joy is in bending over thee, 
and laying upon thee His touch of healing, and 
blessing thee with the words of His great love. 


PITY AND LOVE 


And the greatest of these is love.—1 Cor. xiii. 13 (R.V.). 


Believe in love which nought can tire, 
Which bright through every veil appears, 
In love! the fuel of the fire, 
In love! the ray that lights the spheres. 
Victor HuGo, 


IEE BLT TS love of God is not mere pity. It is 
 §=not that the Almighty is moved by the 

needs and miseries of men and seeks 

to bring them into a more hopeful condition, just 
as the Samaritan of old, touched with tender pity 
by the sight of the man who had fallen among 
thieves, lifted him up and set him on his mule 
and provided for his wants. This manner of 


love is more, much more than pity. See, Pity 
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~ stands in the porch, its eyes watching the poor 


wayfarer who comes wearied and footsore, ragged 
and perishing. And Pity bids the servant search 
if there is any scrap of meat and any cast-off 
clothing that can be spared. But look again, 
Pity stands and watches more intently; the face 
is changed; the tears gather; the man is stirred ; 
he runs. In spite of rags and wretchedness, he 
falls upon the wanderer’s neck. He kisses him 
and presses him to his heart. The wondering 
servant comes forth with a crust or two of bread, 
and an old coat. No indeed, that might do for 
pity, but this is Jove. “Bring out the best robes, 
and the ring for the finger and the shoes for the 
feet; and bring hither the fatted calf and kill it, 
for this my son was dead and is alive again; he 
was lost and is found.” That is Jove. Pity saw 
the wants, and would give what it could spare; 
but Love saw the son, and could not give enough. 
Behold what manner of love the Father hath 
bestowed upon us—love that takes us for His 
very own; love that presses us to His heart; 
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love that would hold us in closest communion 
and tenderest relationship; love that saith, “Son, 
thou art ever with me, and all that I have is 
thine.” Behold what manner of love the Father 
hath bestowed upon us, that we should be called 
the children of God: and such we are. 


A BLIND BEGGAR 


A certain blind man sat by the wayside begging.—LUKE 
XViil. 35. 


How poor were earth if all its martyrdoms, 

If all its struggling sighs of sacrifice 

Were swept away, and all were satiate—smooth, 

If this were such a heaven of soul and sense 

As some have dreamed of—and we human still! 

Nay, we were fashioned not for perfect peace 

In this world, howsoever in the next: 

And what we win and hold is through some strife. 
Mrs. HAMILTON KING. 


QERE is a sight to move our pity. Blind 
S| and begging, either were bad enough, 
but sad is it indeed for him who carries 
a double burden, of darkness and of want. 
And nigh unto Jericho, too. “The city of 


fragrance, the city of roses, the city of palm-trees, 
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the paradise of God,” as one has called it. Set 
him before you, here under the tree, leaning 
against its mossy trunk, and shaded by its leafy 
boughs. And over him is the great blue arch of 
heaven, as if mercy encompassed the land and 
shut it in; and there is the great sun flinging 
forth light for a million worlds, as if he would 
chase away the darkness everywhere. Along the 
highway goes the busy crowd with merry laughter. 
Everywhere is a wealth of beauty, the sweetness 
of the glad springtime—everything full of music 
and brightness. Then upon it all comes the 
wail of the blind man asking for alms. In this 
blaze of light and beauty sits a blind beggar! 
Why does God let there be any blind beggars ? 
He is kind. He is almighty. Why is there any 
want and sorrow? 

Well, let us stand beside him for a while, and 
we may come to see that, as in everything else, 
there are two sides to this matter of blind beggars. 
Let us look at these who go along their way. 

Here comes a man anxious and = careworn, 
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counting up his gains, and fretting within himself 
that he made no more by his last venture. 

“Listen to the birds,” says the blind man; 
“they do sing sweetly; I love to hear them. I 
don’t know what your eyes do for you, but they 
can’t let music in anyhow. Listen to that thrush, 
and hear the lark yonder. And how the scent of 
roses fills the air to-day!” 

But turn to the merchant again. He is look- 
ing at nothing but the ground, and without so 
much as seeing that. Sky and sun and tree and 
flower—sweet songs of birds and breath of roses 
—no, no; he has not seen or heard or smelt any- 
thing of them. Pity the poor blind, indeed! 
Which is the blind man, the beggar by the way- 
side or the man who has eyes and sees not, and 
ears but hears not, and a nose has he but he 
smells not? “Qh, he is rich,” you say. No, no, 
he is the poor man. Pity him. 

Now, startling the business man in the midst 
of his fretting comes the voice of the blind. Over 
the hardness and care of that face creeps a touch 
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of pity. “Poor fellow,” he mutters to himself; 
“here I’ve been worrying about a bad debt; 
and after all I have enough left and to spare ”— 
and he stops to give the blind beggar an alms. 
“Well, it is a mercy to have one’s eyes,” he says, 
as he goes on his way: “how much I have to be 
thankful for!” And presently he looks up. 
“Really, what a beautiful day it is! I don’t 
remember such a lovely day. And those birds, 
how they do sing! Well, well, that zs music. 
And—yes, really the air is wonderfully sweet and 
fragrant with the flowers.” 

O wonderful blind beggar, thou hast opened 
a blind man’s eyes to his mercies, and unstopped 
his ears to God’s music, and given to him the 
faculty to smell the sweetness of God’s earth. 
O wonderful blind beggar! How poor were 
the world without thee! 

Look again along the highway. Swiftly hurry- 
ing into the town comes a lad eager to indulge 
his fancy. Somebody has given him a bit of 
money, a rare possession; and though little 
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enough, it is much to him. Ah, what dreams 
he has and what visions! If he only had money 
enough what things he would buy, and he thinks 
of all the medley that boys have wanted ever 
since the world began. If you would know what, 
look into any little schoolboy’s pocket. Suddenly 
he comes upon this blind man. He stands and 
looks upon those sightless eyes; he looks upon 
the coin. All that is generous leaps up within 
him, and he lays the piece in the beggar’s hand. 
Then he hurries shyly away, as if he expected 
those blind eyes to open with very wonder at so 
strange a proceeding. He turns back, for his 
errand is done. And now his dreams are 
changed. “O dear, if I were rich I would care 
for blind beggars.” New visions fill his mind ; 
new impulses are born within him, and a new joy 
springs up in his soul. He has made a strange 
discovery that will turn his life upon another line 
—that it is more blessed to give than to receive. 


CRUCIFIED WITH CHRIST 


The fellowship of His sufferings.—PHIL. iii. 10. 


Jesus, Victim, comprehending 

Love's divine self-abnegation,— 
Cleanse my love in its self-spending, 

And absorb the poor libation! 
Wind my thread of life up higher, 
Up, through angels’ hands of fire !— 
I aspire while I expire! 

E. B. BROWNING. 


4jS THE GREAT END AND PURPOSE OF OUR 
RELIGION TO MAKE US FEEL HAPPY? 

Tf this ts the purpose of religion, surely 

our Lord Jesus Christ has come the wrong way. 


Can we think of anything that could make us 
more completely and perfectly miserable than an 
attempt to secure our own happiness by the 


anguish of another? If I were a homeless 
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wanderer, hungry, wretched, ragged, perishing, 
and unable to go a step farther in the bleak winds 
and piercing cold, and I sink at your doorstep— 
what if you should come forth and lay your hand 
upon my shoulder, and bid me come in and sit by 
your fire, and eat your supper, and rest in your 
chair; and you would go forth to take my place 
in the bitter cold! Do you think I should feel 
happy? JVever. I tell you your fire would scorch 
me; your supper would choke me; the comforts 
would be less bearable than my previous discom- 
forts; and I should come forth and say, “ Sir, 
either you will come in and share my good things, 
or I will come forth and share your evil things. I 
am not such a mean creature as to be made happy 
at a cost like this!” 

Ah, my Lord, Thou hast spoiled my happiness. 
I take Thine hand, and therein I do feel that 
dreadful wound-print. I look into Thy face, and 
thereon do I track that cruel Crown of Thorns. 
I rest me against Thy side, and I remember how 
it was pierced and torn for me. My Lord, now 
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is there but one satisfaction that can ever be mine. 
Take me and lift me up, and let me hang with 
Thee upon Thy Cross, that I may say—J am 
crucified with Christ. My happiness is spoiled 
by the pain and agony and shame and awful curse 
of Calvary. 


FRIENDSHIP 


Ointment and perfume rejoice the heart : so doth the sweet- 
ness of a man’s friend by hearty counsel.—PROV. xxvii. 9. 


While traversing our toilsome path, far from our home and 
rest, 


By varied roughnesses and cares sore burden’d and de- 
press’d, 

How often on our aching sight some cheering promise 
beams, 

Or some unlook'd-for favour in the waste around us gleams ! 

And in a moment, oh, how changed the road before us 
seems ! 
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RON sharpeneth iron; so a man sharpeneth 

the countenance of his friend.” Here I 

am going my way in this great London, 

saddened at its sights of sin, its hideous drunken- 
ness, when I meet some dear old friend from the 


country whom I have not seen for many a day. 
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At once I am a new man; a new rush of life 
comes upon me. Eyes and ears are made keen. 
I grasp his hand; I ask fondly about the father, 
the old man whom I remember so well. I hear of 
the mother, how peacefully she has sunk to rest 
and gone home; of the son, the little lad, now a 
big fellow and doing well; of the little maiden, 
now a woman, and of the work she is doing 
amongst the people. I thought it was going to be 
a dull day, but I see a patch of blue sky now, and 
I am sure that the glass must have got to “set 
fair.” In this lonely London the sight of a 
friendly face, the touch of a kindly hand, the sound 
of a cheery voice, is a very whetstone of the 
spirit. Yet better than the wise man’s prescrip- 
tion for dulness is contact and communion with 
the Friend of friends, the Lord Himself. Nothing 
else will keep us fit for service. Talk the work 
over with Him. I go home thinking of the diff- 
culties of the work, of the weakness and mistakes 
of the worker. But when I begin to talk with 
Him, I can think of nothing but the endless re- 
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sources of the Saviour, of our fulness and com- 
pleteness in Him; and fear gives place to defiance, 
and weakness is forgotten, as we are girt with a> 
new power and say, / can do all things through 
Christ which strengtheneth me. Contact and com- 
munion with Jesus Christ alone can keep us fit for 
service. Nothing will help us more than to sit 
and talk with our gracious Master, and thus to 
wait upon Him. 

My brother, when the work gets hard the 
mower does not cry out against the tough grass, 
and he does not complain of his weak arm; he 
gets out the whetstone, and you hear its ringing 
music coming across the meadows. If the work 
gets hard, get sharpened; that will help you most. 


THE MASTER 


Touched with the feeling of our infirmities——HEnp. iv. 15. 


Courage, thou trembling Soul, 
Grief thou must bear, 
Yet thou can’st find a Strength 
Will match despair: 
Within thy Saviour’s Heart— 
Seek for it there. 
A. A. PROCTER. 


HAVE recalled gratefully again and 
again a word that my drawing-master 
gave me when I was a little lad, 
blundering at my first lesson. I had set the 
copy before me, and was trying very hard to 
reproduce it—but, alas! what crooked lines. 
How impossible it was for anything to be like 


my picture—and yet how impossible it seemed 
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to make my picture what it should be. 
Smudged and messed by many rubbings out 
and many failures, trying only made the matter 
worse. Then came the master and took the 
pencil, and in the twinkling of an eye the 
thing was done—every stroke firm, straight, 
exact. Then my despair was completed—lI had 
tried so hard and failed so utterly, and he had 
done it without trying at all! I laid down 
the pencil with a sigh, and said, “I shall never 
draw.” 

“ Nonsense,” said the master cheerily, patting 
me on the shoulder, “ You can draw as well as 
I could when I was your age.” 

What! was there a time when e bungled and 
blundered? I looked up in amazement. 

“JT mean it,” he said, amused at my look. 

I was an artist then—if never since. He had 
come down and back to me and was himself 
again the little awkward beginner, and I was 
lifted up and linked on to him. That was 
gentleness, and it made me great. It saw 
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not the copy only; it was not ashamed of the 
blundering little pupil; it came down to be a 
child that it might help the child up towards 
the artist. Look at it. Is not that the very 
gospel of God? God hath made Himself 
one with us that He may make us one with 
Himself. 


A GUEST 


I am not worthy that Thou shouldest enter under my roof.— 
LUKE Vii. 6. 


I know Thy bounty; where Thou givest much 
Standing without, if any call Thee in 
Thou givest more. 

JEAN INGELOW. 


HARRY here; we shall see Him pass this 
way. Ah, what a place is this in which 
to look for Him—viler much than 

Bethlehem’s stable where the mother laid her first- 
born! See, here dwell all evil things! Gluttony 
and drunkenness, brazen lust and crooked covetous- 
ness, envy and hatred muttering evil things, fierce 
passion and pride, and poor blind ungodliness 
gropes on his way, cursing his misery. Now night 


cometh. Stillness falls upon the household, and 
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only the lonely watcher wakes within. And now 
there comes a step along this way. See, One 
standeth at the door. He lifteth His hand and 
knocketh. “Open unto Me,” He saith. It is the 
King of Glory! Not in His majesty and splen- 
dour, but the lowly Brother of us all. “Open 
unto Me,” He saith, entreating. 

“This is no place for Thee, O King,” sighs 
the watcher. “Here all evil things have their 
home. Thine eyes should not look upon nor 
Thine ears listen to that which is within here ; 
much less shouldst Thou come to dwell in such a 
place.” 

“Open unto Me,” saith He, “and I will come 
in and sup with thee!” 

And lo! as the watcher openeth the door He 
passeth within, and heaven and earth and hell may 
look in wonder, exclaiming, “ He zs gone to be guest 
with one that is a sinner!” 
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